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The causes of reading failure are nu- 
merous and complex. Until recently, inef- 
fective teaching was rarely cited as a 
cause of reading problems. Nevertheless, 
it is reasonable to assume that if the in- 
stmction provided by the school is inef- 
fective or insufficient, even some 
otherwise capable learners will have diffi- 
culty learning to read. Higher education 
institutions, particularly teacher prepara- 
tion programs, have a responsibility to 
produce qualified teachers with in-depth 
knowledge of subject content and strong 
pedagogical skills. These institutions 
share accountability for teacher quality, 
and ultimately, student achievement, with 
teachers, principals, and other school per- 
sonnel. However, throughout the country, 
people are recognizing that excellence as a 
teacher of reading is not attained only 
upon graduation from a teacher prepara- 
tion program followed by occasional par- 
ticipation in a district’s inservice day 
activities, nor is it attained through gradu- 
ate coursework alone. 

Rather, improving literacy instmction 
through professional development is an 
ongoing process involving all of the mem- 
bers of a schoolwide literacy team in ac- 
tivities that will help them become more 
effective in what they do. Fortunately, the 
importance of career-long, high-quality 
professional development has not gone 
unnoticed. It has become a priority in the 
many efforts enlisted to reform schools 
and improve student performance in read- 



ing, including the recent No Child Left Be- 
hind legislation. 

This emphasis on professional devel- 
opment has come relatively late in the cur- 
rent reform movement, however. The 
National Reading Panel (NRP) report 
(NICHD, 2000) concludes that professional 
development has a positive effect on the 
improvement of literacy instmction. Al- 
though the research base on which this 
finding was made was small, the findings 
were unifonn: If teachers changed their 
teaching as a result of professional devel- 
opment, the reading achievement of their 
students improved. What the NRP did not 
find was agreement about the content of 
professional development. However, one 
other key factor emerged in the analysis: 

To achieve growth in student abilities, sus- 
tained allocation of resources is required. 
Beyond that, though much has been lear- 
ned about what constitutes effective pro- 
fessional development, there is little 
research-based evidence about how to de- 
sign professional-development programs 
and activities such that changes in teacher 
instructional practices can be made 
permanent. 

Fortunately, the current climate ofre- 
form offers an ideal time to systematically 
study this issue. Unfortunately, the dismal 
reputation of professional development is 
both widespread and well deserved. In- 
stead of a history characterized by steady 
progress based on advances in knowledge 
and imderstanding, staff development is 



characterized primarily by disorder, con- 
flict, and criticism. Teachers complain that 
their district’s entire professional-develop- 
ment program consists of one or two 
inservice days each year. Very often, the 
workshop topics are not the ones they 
care most about. Even when the topics are 
relevant and the ideas well presented, 
there is little or no follow-up. In addition to 
the ineffectiveness of annually scheduled 
inservice days, teachers say they are frus- 
trated by the lack of sufficient professional 
development when new materials, tech- 
nologies, and curriculum initiatives are in- 
troduced. Moreover, these issues are only 
part of the problem. 

Many teachers feel that professional 
development would be greatly improved if 
they were more involved in the decision 
making and planning. Teachers under- 
stand that there are many factors and 
many people to be considered; they sim- 
ply want some input. If, indeed, the school 
district is operating on the basis of a larger 
vision, it is not always evident to them. 
They do not share in that vision. These 
concerns are extremely pertinent in the 
area of literacy instmction, since it is an 
area where much of the professional-de- 
velopment programming is targeted and it 
is often the focal point of reform. 

To address these and other important 
professional-development issues, the Na- 
tional Invitational Conference, “Improving 
Reading Achievement Through Profes- 
sional Development,” cosponsored by 
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by Rutgers University, The Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, and The Labo- 
ratory for Student Success (LSS), The 
Mid- Atlantic Regional Educational Labo- 
ratory at Temple University, was con- 
vened in Washington, DC, November 13- 
14, 2002. The purpose of the conference 
was to bring together teachers, principals, 
reading specialists, teacher educators, and 
other education professionals to discuss 
the current best thinking on what teachers 
and adrninistrators need to know and do 
to provide quality literacy instmction for 
optimum student performance. The con- 
ference discussions included topics such 
as teacher preparation standards, what 
teachers need to know and do to elicit the 
best reading performance from their stu- 
dents, how to engage students in reading 
and writing activities, training self- 
reflective teachers who translate reflec- 
tions on classroom practices into strate- 
gies for high-quality instruction, and the 
role ofprincipals in leading professional- 
development efforts and improving 
reading instruction. 

Throughout the conference, the par- 
ticipants were organized into small work 
groups. The work groups were designed 
to elicit next-step recommendations for im- 
proving reading achievement through pro- 
fessional development, the ultimate goal 
of the conference attendees. The recom- 
mendations can be organized into the fol- 
lowing topics. 

Teacher Preparation 

Participants’ recommendations for teacher 
preparation include the following. 

1) Teacher education institutions should 
determine what teacher preparations are 
beneficial and train their teachers accord- 
ingly (e.g.. Teachers are often forced to 
put aside their college training and adapt 
to the school context, so teachers should 
be trained to be flexible). 

2) Pre-service education should be linked 
with inservice professional development; 
schools should collaborate with pre-ser- 
vice institutions regarding school-based 
professional development. 

Content and Process 

Professional development should be 

1) research-based; 

2) thoughtfully planned and ongoing for 
teachers of all levels of education and ex- 
perience; 



3) an integral part of the infrasfructure of 
the school (e.g., included in teacher con- 
tracts); 

4) collaborative, such that teachers, other 
school staff, and oufside liferacy profes- 
sionals participate in the transfer of knowl- 
edge, skills, and learning; 

5) detenninedby student needs, teacher 
needs, and the needs of parents and the 
larger community; and 

6) encouraging to teachers to recognize 
individual student differences, strengths, 
and weaknesses, and adjust their instruc- 
tion accordingly. 

Tafloiing Professional Development 

Participants’ recommendations for tailor- 
ing professional development to meet di- 
verse needs include the following. 

1) Professional development should be 
groimded in children’s learning processes. 

2) The school’s vision for refonn should 
be shared by all in the school community, 
including principals, teachers, and other 
staff members. 

3) Professional developmenf should be 
designed to attend to individual teacher 
needs and encourage teachers to reflect 
on and evaluate their teaching practices. 

4) Professional development should en- 
courage the formation of teacher study 
groups in which teachers can discuss 
their goals, needs, and perceptions of 
student needs. 

Building a Community of Learners 

An important by-product of high-quality 
professional development is the creation 
of a community of learners in which the 
transfer of knowledge, ideas, and skills 
abounds. The participants agreed that 

1) professional development should in- 
clude opportunities for multidisciplinary 
collaboration among teachers, while sup- 
porting the shared vision of the school; 

2) teachers’ classroom practices should be 
grounded in research; research findings 
should be linked to the shared vision and 
teachers should keep abreast of current 
best thinking and practices in their field; 

3) special education and regular education 
teachers should seek and conduct sepa- 
rate research; 

4) teachers should be included in data- 
driven decision making regarding profes- 
sional development and reform efforts; 

5) teachers should be encouraged to offer 
and accept criticism and other feedback 



from their colleagues; 

6) professional development should be 
deliberate and structured (scheduled 
meetings and planning times); and 

7) “master teacher” leaders that teachers 
trust should be appointed to focus on 
coaching and staff development. 

Role of Administrators 

Administrators should 

1) support professional development for 
teachers, encourage principal participation 
in professional development, and partici- 
pate in professional development them- 
selves, especially literacy professional de- 
velopment; 

2) be aware of teachers’ needs and share 
observations with appropriate personnel 
and be creative with scheduling and plan- 
ning preparation time; 

3) share leadership and coordinate efforts 
with teachers and principals; 

4) be effective leaders of instruction and 
use the services of specialists and re- 
source teachers; 

5) focus on coaching teachers rather than 
criticizing and evaluating; and include 
principals and other school staff in coach- 
ing and scaffolding teachers after profes- 
sional-development training; 

6) be aware that they share the responsi- 
bility (accountability) for student out- 
comes with teachers and principals; 

7) along with principals, be aware of their 
particular school environments, situations, 
and classroom needs and encourage part- 
nerships with parents to meet these 
needs; 

8) develop the infrastmcture to maintain 
professional-development efforts when 
leadership changes or support is with- 
drawn; 

9) think about and be prepared for (future) 
planning with a limited budget or no bud- 
get; and 

10) be involved in professional networks 
and collaborate with other administrators 
including principals. 
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Teachers Who Improve Reading Achievement 

What Research Says About What They Do and How to Develop Them 

Gerald G. Duffy, Michigan State University 



We need good teachers to improve 
reading achievement. How to develop 
such teachers, however, is a matter of cur- 
rent debate. Today, there is a trend toward 
rninirnizing teacher development. Programs 
such as “Teach for America” minimize 
teacher development by arguing that 
teachers only need a college degree and 
verbal ability. Others rninirnize teacher de- 
velopment by arguing that teachers only 
need more courses, specifically courses in 
linguistics and the stmcture of language. 
Still others rninirnize teacher development 
by arguing that teachers only need “sci- 
entifically proven” programs and by de- 
valuing both professional teaching and 
teacher development. But teacher devel- 
opment cannot be minimized if we are to 
meet society’s rising demands for (a) im- 
proved literacy among poor children and 
(b) citizens who use text as a vehicle for 
higher order thinking. 

Evidence from research on teacher 
effectiveness and professional develop- 
ment suggests that improving the achiev- 
ement of poor students and cultivating 
the higher order thinking skills of all stu- 
dents requires thoughtfully adaptive 
teachers. Developing adaptive teachers 
requires more professional development, 
not less. 

Effective Teaching Research 

Research on reading teacher effec- 
tiveness indicates that teachers who pro- 
duce the greatest achievement gains 
adapt their instmctional practices to meet 
individual student needs. Classroom 
teaching is complex; children respond dif- 
ferently during instruction. To be effective 
under these conditions, teachers operate 
from a foundation of routine and estab- 
lished “best practices,” thoughtfully 
adapting and modifying their instmctional 
techniques when situations demand it, of- 
ten employing several ideological and 
methodological practices within a single 
lesson. In short, to be effective, teachers 



must be thoughtful, creative, and respon- 
sive, selecting strategies and practices in 
response to students and to curricular de- 
mands. Hence, the defining element of 
effective teachers is the ability to be 
instmctionally adaptive in response to 
changing situations. 

Teacher Development Research 

Research on teacher development 
reflects two distinct perspectives. In one, 
professional development is thought of as 
“training”; in the other, it is thought of as 
“educative.” The goal of training is for 
teachers to learn about and implement 
practices recommended by authorities. 
The emphasis is on compliance. In its ex- 
treme form, teachers are expected to follow 
scripts without variation. The goal of edu- 
cative approaches, in contrast, is teacher 
autonomy and decision making. Educative 
approaches are characterized by vol- 
untary involvement, collaboration, in- 
quiry, reflection, and teacher construc- 
tion of knowledge. 

Although educative approaches to 
teacher development require substantial 
time and effort, there is evidence that edu- 
cative approaches increase teacher 
thoughtfulness and promote autonomous 
and adaptive instmctional decision mak- 
ing. However, educative models of profes- 
sional development are not now standard 
in the field. Implementing such models re- 
quires changing what we teach teachers 
and how and when we teach it. 

Thinking Differently Abont What We 
Teach Teachers 

Most professional-development ef- 
forts (preservice or inservice) disseminate 
knowledge about various aspects of effec- 
tive reading insfruction. But disseminating 
knowledge does not necessarily prepare 
teachers to adapt instmction when things 
go awry. To be adaptive, teachers must 
take charge of professional knowledge, 
manipulate it in response to observed con- 



ditions, and transform it to fit the situa- 
tion. Consequently, the goal of profes- 
sional development should not be simply 
to disseminate knowledge to teachers; the 
goal should be to teach teachers to trans- 
form knowledge and make judgments 
about how to adapt knowledge to dif- 
ferent instmctional situations and dif- 
ferent students. 

Thinking Differently Abont How We 
Teach Teachers 

Professional development often em- 
ploys lecture methods; infonnation is “de- 
livered” to a relatively passive audience of 
teachers. Lectures encourage teachers to 
think of themselves as working imder and 
complying with others, just as scripts en- 
courage teachers to comply rather than 
adapt. To promote adaptive teaching, pro- 
fessional development should be collabo- 
rative; teachers should work with experts 
to constmct responses to teaching prob- 
lems. Collaboration is promoted when (a) 
professional development is rooted in 
field-based inquiry (e.g., focusing on solv- 
ing real problems encountered in real 
teaching situations); (b) reflective 
thought is emphasized; and (c) teach- 
ers, principals, staff developers, and 
teacher educators work together in a 
spirit of egalitarianism. 

Thinking Differently Abont When We 
Teach Teachers 

To be effective, professional dev- 
elopment must be ongoing. This is 
because teachers must change as 
changes occur in schools and dis- 
tricts. Innovations interact with other 
good ideas, or with changing condi- 
tions in the teaching environment, 
requiring strategy adjustments. In 
short, teaching means changing as 
conditions change, so growth in 
teaching expertise is a career-long 
endeavor. 

(Teachers, continued on p. 23) 
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What do teachers and administrators 
need to know and be able to do in order to 
provide quality literacy instmction at vari- 
ous educational levels? How do we deter- 
mine what teachers and administrators 
need to know and be able to do? These 
questions raise issues that were the focus 
of the National Invitational Conference on 
Improving Reading Achievement Thro- 
ugh Professional Development. In this ar- 
ticle we examine the implications of what 
we know about standards and profes- 
sional development for addressing these 
critical questions. First, we discuss stan- 
dards-based reform and how teacher pro- 
fessional development emerged as a 
central component of reform. Second, we 
review teacher standards and the various 
sources for grounding them. Finally, we 
argue that research on teacher preparation 
and its implications for student achieve- 
ment is essential to advancing the field. 

Standards-Based Reform 

The logic of standards-based reform 
dictates setting clear goals (i.e., standards) 
and assessing them. Standards determine 
what students should learn; the assess- 
ments determine whether the students 
have learned it. If standards and assess- 
ments are aligned, teachers and students 
will achieve the goals — meet the stan- 
dards. If students have not met the stan- 
dards, then the system must change in 
response. The logic is intuitively appeal- 
ing yet deceptively simple because, as wit- 
nessed by the current reform movement, 
what is simple and logical is not always 
realistic. Despite over a decade of work 
with standards and assessments, reading 
achievement has only slightly improved; 
the achievement gap between majority 
and minority students persists. The prob- 
lem with the logic of standards-based re- 
form is that none of the seemingly simple 
tasks — setting standards, teaching stu- 
dents, assessing students, and making 
corrections — is simple. Deciding what 
children should know and be able to do is 
a values-fraught enterprise that almost cer- 
tainly involves political conflict and com- 



promise. The task of writing standards re- 
quires prioritizing goals, and there are 
many stakeholders with somewhat differ- 
ent priorities: parents, professional organi- 
zations, businesspeople, policymakers, 
and so forth. 

A second problem is the develop- 
ment of assessments. Valid and reliable 
standards-based assessments are difficult 
and expensive to develop. Many educa- 
tors prefer authentic performance-based 
assessments; others argue that such as- 
sessments are too costly in time and 
money and that group standardized mul- 
tiple-choice tests are adequate for the pur- 
poses of standards-based reform. 
Another assessment issue is whether 
states have the capacity to implement 
yearly assessment programs. Recent er- 
rors in scoring and the inability of some 
test companies to provide results in a 
timely manner suggest otherwise. Finally, 
making corrections when assessments in- 
dicate that standards are not being met is 
complex; rarely do the assessments pro- 
vide adequate information for identifying 
student difficulties and addressing them 
through instmction. Also, there is little in 
current standards and assessments to 
guide the necessary instructional 
changes. Until recently, reformers initi- 
ated reforms that lacked attention to 
the quality of instruction. 

Fortunately, there is now a strong 
consensus that teachers and instmction 
are cmcial to successful reform, and the 
quality of teacher preparation and profes- 
sional-development programs is now in 
the spotlight. Earlier reform models that 
presumed a simple causal relationship of 
content standards to assessment to im- 
proved achievement have been replaced 
by more complex conceptualizations of 
curriculum and instmction that include 
roles for professional development and 
standards for teacher licensure and for 
teacher-education accreditation. 

Sources ofTeacher Standards 

To ensure that teacher standards are 
valid, we must consider all possible knowl- 



edge sources, including (a) professional 
consensus, (b) student standards, (c) in- 
stmctional research on best practices, and 
(d) research on teaching preparation and 
accreditation and achievement. 

Professional Consensus 

Historically, the field has relied on 
consensus processes to develop stan- 
dards. The International Reading Asso- 
ciation (IRA), the National Council for 
Accreditation ofTeacher Education 
(NCATE), and the National Board for 
Professional Teaching Standards 
(NBPTS) are just a few of the organiza- 
tions that produce standards for teaching 
reading. The problem with the consensus 
method is that it only works when there 
is tmly a consensus; and the plethora 
of published standards suggests that is a 
rare occurrence. 

Aligning Teacher and Student 
Standards 

Aligning teacher standards with stu- 
dent standards can improve student 
achievement. For example, one study 
found that mathematics teachers who par- 
ticipated in professional development tar- 
geted to a mathematics curriculum refonn 
initiative changed their instmction to re- 
flect the reform initiative. Subsequently, 
students scored higher on a mathematics 
test derived from the refonned curriculum. 
Note, however, that teacher standards de- 
rived from consensus-developed student 
standards reflect the input of conflicting 
stakeholders and may be difficult to inter- 
pret as a result. 

Best-Practices Research 

A third source for developing teacher 
standards has emerged from the work on 
effective practices. Drawing on the find- 
ings of the National Reading Panel with 
respect to effective practices for teaching 
reading, Reading First of the No Child Left 
Behind Act mandates that states receiving 
Reading First funds must offer teachers 
professional development and technical 
assistance grounded in scientifically 
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based research that includes five es- 
sential components: (a) phonemic 
awareness, (b) phonics, (c) fluency, 

(d) vocabulary, and (e) comprehen- 
sion. The law also mandates a state 
review of teacher-preparation pro- 
grams to determine whether they are 
grounded in scientifically based read- 
ing research and include appropriate 
instruction in the aforementioned 
components. The problem with using 
best-practices research is that the 
identified components are not exhaus- 
tive and thus not sufficient for deliver- 
ing optimal reading instruction or 
defining teachers’ knowledge base. 

Grounding Teacher Standards 

Ideally, we would also develop 
teacher standards from research on 
teacher licensure and education ac- 
creditation. To be useful, findings 
from this line of research need to show 
that teachers who possess a certain 
body of knowledge (what teachers 
know) and who demonstrate the use 
of best practices (what teachers should 
be able to do) actually do promote ach- 
ievement. However, there is little re- 
search that supports this relationship. 
Further, few studies specify the type 
of knowledge represented by proxy 
variables (e.g., major in content area) 
or connect teacher preparation and ac- 
creditation to reading achievement. 

However, the IRA’s National 
Commission on Excellence in Elemen- 
tary Teacher Preparation is conduct- 
ing one promising effort in this area. 
The study examines the relationship 
between teachers’ preparation for 
reading instruction and their students’ 
reading achievement. Researchers fol- 
lowed beginning reading teachers 
from eighf reading-teacher-preparation 
programs through their first 3 years 
of teaching and in the 3rd year col- 
lected reading achievement data from 
the teachers’ students. Teachers from 
general teacher-preparation programs 
were used for comparison. Comparison 
teachers were also recruited from the 
schools where the reading-teacher- 
preparation program teachers were 
teaching. Results show differences 



between program teachers and com- 
parison teachers in knowledge and class- 
room practices. For example, program 
teachers talked differently about their 
students’ reading progress. Rather than 
using general terms (i.e., “they’re do- 
ing greaf ’), program teachers used the 
vocabulary of reading instruction 
(e.g., “I have one group that still has 
‘decoding problems’”). The program 
teachers’ classrooms also contained 
more print materials, and the children 
and teachers had a deeper under- 
standing of how to use the texts in 
their classrooms. 

Teacher Preparation Models 

Creating effective teacher stan- 
dards and advancing the field requires 
a research program that identifies cru- 
cial teacher knowledge and practices 
in reading and then systematically tests 
whether teachers with that knowledge 
produce better reading achievement in 
controlled experiments, quasi-experi- 
ments, and planned variation studies. 
Formulating, implementing, and inter- 
preting a basic research agenda for 
teacher education that has the poten- 
tial to guide standards-based reform 
will take time, money, and a commit- 
ment from the teacher-education com- 
munity. Unfortunately, there is no time, 
little money, and division within the 
teacher-education community regard- 
ing the best way to proceed. The most 
promising option is to identify mul- 
tiple models for teacher preparation 
that show evidence of effectiveness, 
conduct a planned variation study to 
identify the program features that in- 
fluence teacher education and student 
achievement, and initiate refonn efforts 
based on the findings. 

Examples of models of teacher 
preparation that might be explored 
through a planned variation study in- 
clude (a) a standards model, (b) a 5th- 
year postbaccalaureate model, (c) a 
4-year baccalaureate/clinical model, 
(d) an academic model, (e) a profes- 
sional-development model, and (f) an 
alternative certification model. Space 
considerations prevent detailed dis- 
cussion of these models, but it should 



be noted that they are not mutually 
exclusive. In fact, the model overlap is 
exactly what makes a planned varia- 
tion model for research more appropri- 
ate than a traditional experimental- 
design study that would look for the 
“best” program. A planned variation 
study would identify the program fea- 
tures across models that are related to 
teacher education and achievement. 

Conclusion 

We have argued that research is 
the best potential source of teacher 
standards. Researchers must invest in 
a research program that will inform the 
quest for reliable standards for read- 
ing teachers and lead to improved 
reading achievement. We have cau- 
tioned against a quick rush into reform 
of teacher education without a careful 
exploration of the validity of the stan- 
dards used in reform. Developing 
standards from a research program 
that identifies multiple models of ef- 
fective teacher-preparation programs 
and revising reforms to reflect the char- 
acteristics of effective teacher pro- 
grams are the most promising options 
for linking teacher education with 
reading achievement. A research and 
reform effort such as this encourages 
dialogue, values divergent views, and 
highlights the salient aspects of the 
relationship between teacher quality 
and student achievement. 
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Establishing the Basis for Improved Reading Achievement 

M. Susan Burns and Robert A. Stechuk, George Mason University 



Although a few children appear 
to learn to read without instruction, 
for most children, reading is an ac- 
quired skill involving considerable 
time and effort. Pre-K/kindergarten lit- 
eracy experiences provide the founda- 
tion for beginning reading and writing. 
An effective foundation includes daily 
access to books and other print mate- 
rials; play opportunities linked to lit- 
eracy; and instruction that supports a 
wide range of skill development, in- 
cluding knowledge of letters and their 
sounds, phonemic awareness, listen- 
ing-comprehension strategies, and 
many other skills. To be an effective 
reading teacher for these students — 
to match appropriate instruction to in- 
dividual children’s competence — 
requires that teachers have knowledge 
of word and sentence structure, of 
lexical development, and of how these 
components combine to support con- 
ventional reading. Therefore, teachers 
need to understand specific skills re- 
lated to reading as well as possess 
more general knowledge of the lan- 
guage systems that underlie reading. 

Knowledge of how to provide 
maximum support for children’s early 
literacy development may not be wide- 
spread among pre-K/kindergarten 
teachers. Recent literature reviews 
document teachers’ lack of knowl- 
edge of how literacy skills emerge in 
preschool-aged children. In fact, a 
variety of perspectives can exist at 
the practitioner level. For example, 
some pre-K teachers believe that these 
children are “not ready” to receive 
literacy skills instruction, thereby 
ignoring valuable opportunities for 
teaching and learning. Some kinder- 
garten teachers believe that creating a 
formal academic environment that in- 
corporates phonics lessons, assigned 
writing tasks, and drill is the only way 
to advance literacy skills. Children are 
expected to function within a standard 



curriculum that may fail to acknowl- 
edge or address their individual dif- 
ferences. Neither of these approaches 
offers optimal benefits for children. 

In considering the competencies 
teachers need to effectively support 
the literacy development of pre-K/kin- 
dergarten children, two questions 
emerge from the literature: (a) what 
knowledge do teachers need to imple- 
ment best practices for teaching read- 
ing? and (b) what knowledge do 
administrators and supervisors need 
to ensure that professional-develop- 
ment opportunities support teachers’ 
understanding and implementation of 
best practices? 

Knowledge and Skills for Teaching 
Pre-K/Kindergarten Children 

Effective school systems identify 
child outcomes or standards for stu- 
dents (e.g., recognizing letters and 
their sounds for pre-K/kindergarten 
children). Teachers must also be pre- 
pared to examine and critique the child 
outcomes used in their school and to 
understand how they are related to 
the instruction they provide in the 
classroom. Administrators and super- 
visors should ensure that all teachers 
have access to and responsibility for 
instructing children using child out- 
comes grounded in current research 
and theory. Professional-development 
opportunities should be aligned with 
such outcomes/standards. 

To use child outcomes or stan- 
dards effectively for instruction, 
teachers need to understand pre-K/ 
kindergarten children’s literacy devel- 
opment and reading in particular. Ef- 
fective teachers must know and be 
able to teach young children the char- 
acteristics and uses of language and 
literacy (e.g., how print functions, that 
wrihen language has certain charac- 
teristics). Additionally, children need 
multiple opportunities to produce per- 



sonally meaningful writing (e.g., jour- 
nal writing, scaffolded writing); develop 
their sensitivity to the individual sounds 
in words; explore books; and become 
more proficient oral language users. 
Effective teachers of pre-K/kindergar- 
ten children must possess knowledge 
of language systems and reading 
processes in order to support literacy 
development. This content knowl- 
edge is a necessary (but by itself in- 
sufficient) component of successful 
child outcomes. 

In addition, pre-K/kindergarten 
teachers must understand the under- 
lying cognitive proficiencies that make 
literacy possible and that children’s 
play advances those proficiencies. 
Access to high-quality play is essen- 
tial to the development of literacy in 
young children. According to one 
1996 study, play is the foundation for 
three major developmental accom- 
plishments at this age: (a) imagination, 
which supports children’s develop- 
ment of complex ideas; (b) symbolic 
functioning, in which children men- 
tally use objects, actions, words, and 
people to represent something else, 
preparing the way for more conven- 
tional literacy; and (c) the integration 
of emotions and thinking, in which 
children’s behavior is no longer sim- 
ply reactive, but includes memory of 
and reflection upon experiences 
and ideas. 

Kindergarten teachers must be ca- 
pable of developing a variety of prac- 
tices to support literacy. These include 
monitoring, facilitating, interacting, in- 
quiring, extending play, engaging in dis- 
cussion, and decision making. Many of 
these capabilities are not realized by the 
end of a preservice program, and only 
sustained inservice professional 
development combined with reflection 
on teaching experiences can solidify 
these skills. To be effective in sup- 
porting children’s early literacy, teach- 
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ers need professional-development 
opportunities that encourage examina- 
tion and reflection on their own prac- 
tice. One example of such an activity 
involves teachers’ reflection on their 
use of the pedagogical technique 
scaffolding, a research-based proce- 
dure found to be effective for pre-K/ 
kindergarten-age children, to develop 
children’s writing. Using scaffolding, 
teachers guide children as they learn 
to write a message that has meaning 
and consequence for the child. The 
language and literacy knowledge stu- 
dents apply in enacting this instruc- 
tional strategy include phonological 
awareness (rhyming, blending, seg- 
menting), print awareness, and alpha- 
betic knowledge. After learning the 
technique and using it with students, 
teachers assess and analyze children’s 
behaviors and then share their meth- 
ods and findings with other teachers 
in the professional-development course. 
Teachers examine the trends in their 
findings and identify what those trends 
suggest about the efficacy of the in- 
struction and how it could be modified 
to enhance its effectiveness with dif- 
ferent children. Most important in light 
of professional development, teachers 
learn about the language system (pho- 
nological, syntactic, semantic, and 
pragmatic development) through ac- 
tive engagement and reflection on 
practice with their students and col- 
laboration with adult teachers, whether 
they are preservice teachers and uni- 
versity faculty or colleague/mentor 
teachers in a community of learners. 

A Lifelong Learning Process 

To support literacy development 
in pre-K/kindergarten children, teacher 
knowledge of language systems, read- 
ing, and instruction should be devel- 
opmental in scope; professional- 
development activities should reflect 
this developmental orientation. Teach- 
ers at different career and skill levels 
(e.g., preservice, beginning teacher, ex- 
perienced teacher, and master teacher) 
have varying needs. Accordingly, pro- 
fessional-development opportunities 
should be designed to support the par- 



ticular needs of teachers at each level, 
as well as their general needs at all levels. 

For example, beginning teachers — 
armed with their preservice research- 
based knowledge and practicum 
experiences — quickly learn that their 
preservice training cannot completely 
prepare them for all aspects of teaching 
pre-K/kindergarten children. Conse- 
quently, beginning teachers need ongo- 
ing support in the form of mentoring, 
instmctional leadership, and effective pro- 
fessional-development experiences. In 
particular, beginning teachers need the 
opportunity both to “unload” some of 
the stresses associated with teaching 
and to build their capacity to plan and 
implement effective instmction. Begin- 
ning teachers also need assistance to ad- 
dress the variety of backgrounds and 
skills that their children bring to school. 
Teachers at this level should be capable 
of implementing diverse practices to 
support literacy, while continuing to de- 
velop their understanding of lan- 
guage systems, reading, and instruct- 
ional methods. 

In contrast, experienced teachers 
need support to consolidate their current 
practices as well as to incorporate new 
knowledge. Experienced teachers need 
and deserve opportunities to reflect upon 
their practices and to receive support from 
others at critical periods. At the master- 
teacher level, mentoring beginning teach- 
ers is a particularly useful form of 
professional development. As mentors, 
master teachers can articulate their knowl- 
edge of content and instructional prac- 
tices. They also develop the skills needed 
to carefully observe other teachers and to 
provide feedback and suggestions that 
are of immediate benefit to the mentee. 

Conclusion 

Pre-K/kindergarten children need 
environments that provide appropri- 
ate levels of support for their emerging 
literacy skills. Children need teachers 
who plan and implement instmction so 
that standards are met. Equally impor- 
tant, children need instruction that 
builds upon their prior knowledge and 



that cultivates a life-long motivation to 
learn. Literacy instruction must include 
a wide range of skill-development 
opportunities for children, including 
rich conceptual experiences that pro- 
mote vocabulary learning; development 
of listening-comprehension skills; and 
sensitivity to the sounds of language. 
Kindergarten teachers should also be 
able to recognize potential reading diffi- 
culties. Moreover, young learners must 
be nurtured so that literacy experiences 
are enjoyable and personally meaning- 
ful. As new teachers discover, effective 
instruction takes time; both group- 
management issues and individual 
children’s strengths and needs must be 
considered. Effective instruction re- 
quires the knowledgeable integration 
and application of research-based prin- 
ciples, standards, and instructional 
methods and techniques. Given the 
complexity of pre-K/kindergarten child- 
ren’s literacy development, profes- 
sional-development opportunities 
should be designed to promote effec- 
tive age-appropriate practices, focusing 
on what is known about early literacy 
and about how teachers, administrators, 
and supervisors can best support chil- 
dren’s development. In addition, profes- 
sional development ought to encourage 
teachers to enact, assess, analyze, and 
reflect upon the principles and practices 
they use. 



New Publication from LSS: 

Class Act: A Classroom 
Guide for Integrating Cur- 
rent Education Research 
is now available! 

In the first issue: 

“The Link Between Two 
Schools” and “Meaningful and 
Engaging: Electronic Collabora- 
tion and Distributed Learning” 
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Professional Development for K-3 Teachers 

Content and Process 

Janice A. Dole, University of Utah; and Jean Osborn, University of Illinois at Urhana-Champaign 



How can we best prepare primary- 
grade teachers so that they will have 
the knowledge, skills, and confidence 
that will enable them to help their stu- 
dents meet the high literacy standards 
required by our society? It is critical 
that professional development assist 
teachers in developing up-to-date, re- 
search-based knowledge about the 
reading process, about how children 
learn to read, and about beginning 
reading instruction. In this LSS Re- 
view article, we outline the essential 
content of a program of professional 
development for primary-grade teach- 
ers as well as the process of how best 
to involve teachers in programs of 
professional development. Within 
this discussion we consider the im- 
portance of teachers being able to 
evaluate the instruction and prac- 
tice materials provided by the pub- 
lished programs of reading instruction 
often referred to as core or basal read- 
ing programs. 

Professional Development for K-3 
Teachers: The Content 

To be effective reading teachers, 
K-3 teachers need knowledge of the 
theory and practice of reading instruc- 
tion, classroom organization, and as- 
sessment. Professional-development 
activities should be designed accordingly. 

Theory and Practice 

Foundational to a professional 
development program for teachers is 
in-depth knowledge of reading process 
research and of how children learn to 
read. Teachers need to know about re- 
search-based instructional practices 
that effectively and efficiently support 
student learning. Teachers also need 
to know how to look for the sequence 
of instruction in the core reading pro- 
grams they use in their classrooms, as 
well as how to evaluate the quality of 
instruction and practice presented in 
the programs. 

Additionally, professional dev- 



elopment needs to focus on the five 
components of reading instruction: 
phonemic awareness, phonics, flu- 
ency, vocabulary, and comprehension. 
Phonemic-awareness instruction de- 
velops children’s ability to recognize, 
think about, and work with the indi- 
vidual sounds in spoken words. Phon- 
ics instruction teaches students the 
relationships between the letters of 
written language and the individual 
sounds of spoken language. Fluency 
practice improves students’ ability to 
read a text accurately and quickly. Vo- 
cabulary instruction involves assist- 
ing students in learning the words, 
both spoken and written, that they 
must know to communicate effectively 
and to understand what they read. 
Comprehension instruction involves 
helping students understand the mean- 
ing of the stories and other texts they 
read in and out of school. 

Professional development can help 
teachers incorporate these five compo- 
nents of reading instruction into a 
framework that guides their instruc- 
tional decisions about what to teach, 
when, andhow. This framework can help 
teachers as they select and evaluate ac- 
tivities in their basal reading programs. 
The instructional framework can also be 
used to assist teachers as they incorpo- 
rate other important aspects of reading 
instruction into their reading programs, 
such as wide reading to promote vo- 
cabulary development. 

Classroom Organization 

Knowledge about how to sched- 
ule and organize classroom instruction 
is essential. Our own experiences sug- 
gest that teachers’ knowledge of re- 
search-based reading insfruction cannot 
be used effectively if they do not 
learn how to set up their classrooms 
appropriately. The tasks of organizing 
a classroom and scheduling instruc- 
tional events often stymie teachers, 
sometimes so much that the impor- 



tant knowledge they have about 
how to instruct their students re- 
mains unused. 

For professional development to 
be effective, teachers need assistance 
and support as they develop new or- 
ganizational structures and routines in 
their classrooms. Professional devel- 
opment activities should help teachers 
develop these routines and restruc- 
ture their classrooms for more effective 
instructional practices. For example, 
teachers need assistance when they 
decide to reorganize their classrooms 
so that their students spend more time 
working on fluency. They need sup- 
port in deciding when and where flu- 
ency practice will take place. 

Assessment 

Research indicates that assess- 
ment is a critical element of reading in- 
struction, especially at the lower grade 
levels. Teachers often exit their under- 
graduate education programs with in- 
sufficient knowledge about the assess- 
ment and instructional cycle and how 
to use that cycle to move students 
through the instructional program. As 
a result, teachers may use their core 
reading programs inefficiently, teach- 
ing all students all lessons without an 
awareness of which students already 
know what they are being taught and 
which students need more explicit in- 
struction and/or more practice. 

Because preventing reading diffi- 
culties requires the wise and efficient 
use of informal assessments, profes- 
sional development needs to assist 
teachers in learning how to use the in- 
formal assessments in their core read- 
ing programs. These assessments 
provide teachers with ongoing feed- 
back about which students are making 
adequate progress and which students 
require immediate attention and help be- 
fore they fall behind. 

(K-3 Teachers, continued on p. 23) 
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What Expert Teachers in the Intermediate Grades Need to 
Know and Be Able to Do in the Teaching of Literacy 

Kathy Ganske, Rowan University; and Joanne K. Monroe, Clinton Township School District (NJ) 



As students move from the pri- 
mary grades into the intermediate 
grades of later elementary school, 
mounting concerns over high-stakes 
testing and the need to “cover every- 
thing” sometimes lead to classrooms 
that are less personal and more cur- 
riculum-driven. However, in the most 
effective, well-managed classrooms, a 
strong sense of community and a high 
regard for doing, knowing, and learn- 
ing prevail. Mutual respect, shared re- 
sponsibility, and pride of belonging 
are readily apparent in these class- 
rooms. Students understand what is 
expected of them and feel empowered 
and supported to confront challenges. 
Teachers know that to provide the 
kind of high-quality content and in- 
struction that will enable all students 
to achieve they must understand their 
students and their specific needs and 
plan responsive instruction, particu- 
larly in reading. 

To plan responsive reading in- 
struction, differences in reading pref- 
erences and behaviors among students 
must be addressed. As students 
progress through intermediate grades 
three through six, individual differences 
become more pronounced. Teachers 
who are familiar with the diverse range 
of reading abilities and interests in 
their classrooms respond by tailoring 
materials and instruction to fit indi- 
vidual student needs and ensuring 
their classroom libraries include a vari- 
ety of texts. 

Children in the intermediate 
grades are excited by new ideas and 
learning. They are motivated by choice 
and like having a voice in their educa- 
tion. Teachers who are sensitive to 
these characteristics include students 
in problem solving and goal setting; 
they allow them to choose instruc- 
tional activities and materials; and, 
when possible, they seek students’ 
input in such matters as designing 
rubrics (written descriptions of per- 
formance expectations) to evalu- 



ate assignments. 

Interacting with peers is also im- 
portant to intermediate-grade stu- 
dents. Wise teachers transform social 
needs into worthwhile instruction by 
planning activities that involve work- 
ing with peers, such as collaborative 
projects and small-group discussions. 
When carefully planned and appropri- 
ate, activities like these can increase 
motivation and learning as well as fos- 
ter positive peer relations. 

Content and Instrnction 

Sophisticated readers employ 
many strategies to comprehend what 
they read. They rely on prior knowl- 
edge and prediction to make connec- 
tions and set purposes before they 
read, they reread and think strategi- 
cally while reading to maintain mean- 
ing, and they apply graphic organizers 
and note-taking tools to refer back to 
the text after reading. Most students 
in the intermediate grades require in- 
struction to develop and gain control 
over strategic knowledge for compre- 
hension as well as to enhance their 
word knowledge and oral reading fluency. 

Teaching comprehension entails 
more than assigning work and asking 
questions. To effectively teach com- 
prehension strategies, in addition to 
being knowledgeable about their stu- 
dents, teachers must be familiar with a 
large and varied body of age- and 
skill-level-appropriate literature so 
they can teach and recommend texts 
to their students while applying scaf- 
folding techniques to reading instruc- 
tion. Carefully scaffolded instruction 
moves from explanation to demonstra- 
tion, then to guided practice, and fi- 
nally to opportunities for students to 
independently apply what they have 
learned through silent reading of self- 
selected and assigned texts. This type 
of explicit teaching is critical beyond 
the primary grades, as comprehension 
of narrative and expository text takes 
on an increasingly significant role 



across subject content areas. Teach- 
ers must also be aware of their own 
strategic reading and thinking and be 
able to demonstrate these strategies 
for their students. 

Teachers who effectively use ex- 
planation and direct instruction, dem- 
onstration, guided practice, and 
independent application approaches 
acquire this ability through profes- 
sional development that includes pro- 
fessional reading and discussion (e.g., 
study groups) and workshops that 
feature a facilitator who demonstrates 
the techniques. Viewing videos of ex- 
pert teachers using these techniques 
can also help teachers improve their 
reading instruction. 

Assessment 

Understanding Learners 

To provide students with appro- 
priate yet challenging books and in- 
struction, teachers need to understand 
their students as individuals and as 
learners, capitalizing on their interests 
to foster motivation and confidence. 

In addition to data that may be avail- 
able from district, state, or national 
testing, teachers in the intermediate 
grades need to be familiar with infor- 
mal measures and methods that can 
supply them with ongoing information 
about their students. Such measures 
include interest inventories, reading 
surveys, peer interviews, conversa- 
tions about reading preferences, and 
autobiography writing. Other methods 
include having students write end-of- 
the-year letters to their next year’s 
teacher describing their strengths, 
weaknesses, and interests. Parents 
can also write letters about their child. 
Whatever the means, it is critical for 
teachers to discover their students’ 
interests and incorporate them into 
their instruction. 

Teachers should also learn about 
the specific reading behaviors of their 
students and estimate students’ read- 
ing levels. Running records and 
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informal reading inventories (IRIs) are 
partieularly useful; however, both re- 
quire praetice for teaehers to use 
them competently. Teachers can also 
gain valuable insights about their stu- 
dents’ comprehension, fluency, and 
pattern/ sound knowledge from mea- 
sures like written or oral retellings, 
checklists, and spelling inventories. 

Evaluating Performance 

Student perfomiance can be evalu- 
ated in various ways, including through 
the use of alternatives to the tradi- 
tional paper and pencil test. When 
using the latter approach, teachers 
should be sure that they are testing 
what they have taught and that stu- 
dents know how to respond to the 
questions being asked. For example, if 
students are expected to demonstrate 
their understanding of informational 
and narrative text through multiple- 
choice and open-ended responses they 
need to be taught how to approach 
these tasks. 

Alternative assessments include 
teacher observations, rubrics, and 
student self-evaluations. Observing 
students at work in varying instruc- 
tional formats is an essential compo- 
nent of the assessment process for 
intermediate-grade teachers. Observa- 
tions provide teachers with ongoing 
information about student perfor- 
mance. As a result, teachers can help 
children work through their difficul- 
ties with particular content or proce- 
dures as they arise, rather than when 
the test is given. Moreover, observa- 
tion notes can be used to inform fu- 
ture instruction. 

Teachers also need to know 
how to design and use rubrics for 
assessing projects, oral and written 
reading responses, fluency, and 
other reading-related tasks. Rubrics 
allow teachers to evaluate student 
performance objectively and con- 
sistently. Rubrics can also inform 
students of teacher expectations 
and help them to recognize strengths 
and weaknesses in their products. 
Students in the intermediate grades 
can also be taught to reflect on their 



progress over time, such as with re- 
sponse writing, and be helped to iden- 
tify areas for imp r o v e m e n t . 

Teachers must learn to use the 
assessment data they gather to plan 
and improve instruction. Action re- 
search that includes follow-up as- 
sessment can help teachers to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of the instruc- 
tional change. 

Classroom Management 

In most intermediate-grade class- 
rooms, time for teaching and prac- 
ticing reading is limited. Successful 
teachers maximize student learning 
by being well-prepared managers of 
time, materials, and student behav- 
ior. They establish classroom rou- 
tines (e.g., posting schedules and 
using organization tools like work 
boards and labeled baskets or fold- 
ers to file completed work) and monitor 
their effectiveness, making changes 
as necessary. 

In addition to establishing class- 
room routines and procedures that 
encourage responsible student be- 
havior, it is critical for intermediate- 
grade teachers to carefully plan in- 
teresting and meaningful reading work 
for varied instructional formats, in- 
cluding small-group instruction. 
When the teacher meets with a small 
group while the rest of the class 
works independently or in small 
teams, students working without 
the teacher need tasks that are appro- 
priately challenging and absorb- 
ing. Response writing, purposeful 
rereading, and hands-on word study 
are examples of activities that can 
engage and maintain student interest. 
If a cooperative learning structure is 
used, all students must have clearly 
defined roles to ensure accountabil- 
ity for everyone. Because students 
work at different paces, teachers 
need to plan and explain alternative 
assignments (e.g., reading a self- 
selected book) that students can 
work on independently once other 
tasks are completed. 

Students in the intermediate 
grades respond to teachers’ expecta- 



tions of their behavior when the ex- 
pectations are clearly articulated and 
respectful of students’ need to have 
a voice in classroom procedures. Set- 
ting procedures for moving about the 
classroom to sharpen a pencil, to col- 
lect or return materials needed for 
class work, or to join or leave a small 
group, is helpful to the long-term 
maintenance of student behavior. 
Thus, learning how to manage a class- 
room effectively is an important part 
of new-teacher professional develop- 
ment. Teacher colleagues who work 
as mentors to direct and encourage 
new-teacher professional develop- 
ment should approach classroom 
management proactively. Resources 
such as descriptions of exemplary 
classroom practices are helpful, but 
the most effective professional de- 
velopment in these situations may 
be classroom observations of teach- 
ers whose management systems are 
exemplary. Observations may be fol- 
lowed by conversations with col- 
leagues and/or supervisors to deter- 
mine specific goals for changing cur- 
rent practice and for setting standards 
to determine whether the goals have 
been met. If onsite classroom obser- 
vations are difficult or uncomfort- 
able to arrange, teachers can review 
videotapes of effectively managed 
classrooms. 

Conclusion 

Teachers who create and man- 
age effective classrooms for inter- 
mediate-grade students attend to 
myriad details. In addition to orga- 
nizing the environment in which 
students will learn, they plan the 
content of their instruction and the 
ways they will deliver it, and they 
assess their students’ learning. Some 
teachers begin their careers know- 
ing how to orchestrate classrooms 
that function effectively for their 
students. Most teachers, however, 
require experience and professional 
development throughout their 
years of teaching to develop and 
maintain the knowledge and sensitiv- 
ity required of exemplary teachers . 
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Salient Content for the Professional Development of Reading 
Educators at the Middle- and High-School Levels 

Donna E. Alvermann, University of Georgia; and Allison Nealy, Clarke Middle School (GA) 



Teachers know from experience 
that all readers struggle at some point, 
with certain texts, in certain contexts. 
Adolescents with a history of reading 
difficulties present particular chal- 
lenges to content area teachers. Be- 
cause they read so infrequently, these 
youth typically do not acquire the req- 
uisite background knowledge and 
specialized vocabulary needed for 
comprehending most school science 
texts. Consequently, teachers some- 
times expect less of these students in 
exchange for the students’ goodwill 
and reasonable effort in completing 
content area assignments that typi- 
cally require little, if any, reading. 

“Best Practice” and Adolescent 
Mnltiliteracies 

Professional-development experts 
do not always agree on what consti- 
tutes “best practice” in teaching con- 
tent area literacy. A growing number 
of literacy educators and researchers 
are critical ofa one-size-fits-all model 
of teaching reading, particularly indi- 
viduals whose work is focused on 
reconceptualizing the multiple literacies 
in adolescents’ lives. These scholars 
are beginning to understand why 
some students’ literacy development 
is every bit as dependent upon access 
to certain socioeconomic and cultural 
resources as it is upon skills instruc- 
tion. They are also giving credence to 
the multiple literacies adolescents use 
outside of school. 

At the high-school level, particu- 
larly, there is considerable debate over 
what counts (or should count) as liter- 
ate behavior: school literacy, with its 
emphasis on printed texts, or the mul- 
tiliteracies youth use everyday out- 
side of school (e.g., web surfing, 
e-mailing, instant messaging). Schol- 
ars question the common assumption 
that school literacy is superior to vi- 
sual, digital, or symbolic literacy, par- 
ticularly because the research indicates 



that literacy is on the verge of rein- 
venting itself Indeed, some scholars 
have characterized the current era as 
“New Times,” a time of major global 
shifts in cultural practices, economic 
systems, and social institutions facili- 
tated by new information communica- 
tion technologies and the complex 
multiliteracies these technologies en- 
tail. Rapid changes in “texts and liter- 
ate practices” prompt literacy educators 
worldwide to speculate about the ways 
in which new technologies will alter 
people’s conceptions of reading and 
writing. Literacy in New Times will re- 
quire the services of new kinds of read- 
ing specialists who recognize the 
multiliteracies of adolescents and 
incorporate these multiliteracies into 
programs and services in middle and 
high schools. 

Collaboration 

This type of change is evident in 
the schools of some educators. Pro- 
grams and services can change to 
meet the needs of adolescents living 
in New Times. In some middle schools, 
adolescents also collaborate as they 
learn to take responsibility for their 
own learning in participatory class- 
rooms. The participatory approach to 
literacy instruction is no less con- 
cerned with content mastery than the 
more traditional teacher-centered trans- 
mission approach; however, rather 
than emphasizing the teacher’s role in 
transmitting facts and concepts (often 
through lecturing), the participatory 
approach supports adolescents’ aca- 
demic literacy development by incor- 
porating classroom structures that 
promote peer interaction (e.g., peer- 
led literature discussion groups, read- 
ing and writing workshops) and 
interactions with a more knowledge- 
able other (e.g., scaffolded instmction). 

Although the transmission model 
is often criticized for emphasizing 
subject-matter coverage over more 



participatory activities for engaging 
adolescents in learning academic con- 
tent, the model is widely used at the 
high-school level (and to a lesser ex- 
tent at the middle-school level). One 
frequently cited justification for its 
use is the need to address external 
pressures, such as accountability in 
meeting curriculum standards and pre- 
paring students for statewide assess- 
ments. Additionally, pressures within 
the classroom to maintain order, regu- 
late socialization patterns, and meet 
the constraints of time and resource 
availability also contribute to the trans- 
mission model’s longstanding use 
among content area teachers. In trans- 
mission classrooms, texts (like teach- 
ers) are viewed as dispensers of know- 
ledge; in participatory classrooms, stu- 
dents use texts as tools for learning 
and constructing new knowledge. 

However, in actual classroom 
practice, teaching approaches that 
seem contradictory on the surface of- 
ten support one another. For example, 
in a literature review on contexts for 
literacy in middle and high school, 
teachers’ knowledge and beliefs about 
the goals that should drive literacy in- 
struction, the availability of resources, 
and classroom-participation structures 
influenced how a particular approach 
was used. Thus, peer-led literature 
discussions enacted in one context 
did not necessarily resemble the same 
approach used in a different context. 
This has relevance for professional- 
development purposes inasmuch as it 
would be inappropriate to assume that 
mandating so-called “best practices” 
would work or look the same in differ- 
ent school and classroom contexts. 
Also, mandating best practices would 
not work for some teachers who are ac- 
customed to thinking through deci- 
sions they make about their own teach- 
ing, particularly when trying to balance 

(Salient, continued on p. 24) 
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Building Capacity for the Responsive Teaching of Reading 

Strategic Inquiry Designs for Middle- and High-School Teachers 

Cynthia L. Greenleaj and Ruth Schoenhach, Strategic Literacy Initiative, WestEd 



For students to continue develop- 
ing as readers beyond the early grades, 
they need plentiful opportunities to 
read and to learn strategic approaches 
to reading with the support and guidance 
of knowledgeable teachers. Yet little 
comprehension instruction actually 
occurs in intermediate or secondary 
classrooms. Many middle-school and 
high-school teachers believe they 
cannot help students with reading 
because they are not reading specialists. 
Few of these teachers see their own 
ability to read subject-area texts as a 
powerful resource for helping students 
comprehend what they read. 

This article briefly describes the 
Strategic Literacy Initiative’s (SLI) 
professional-development approach. 
This approach uses an integrated set 
of inquiry tools designed to help teachers 
support students’ engagement and 
achievement in reading academic texts. 
The article then offers a snapshot of 
one of the inquiry tools and closes 
with a brief note on accumulating 
evidence that this professional- 
development approach initiates power- 
ful improvements in teaching practice 
resulting in literacy-learning gains 
for students. 

Building Teachers’ Capacity to 
Make Effective Use of Comprehen- 
sion Strategy Instruction Through 
Metacognitive Conversations 

There is ample evidence, given 
the long history of reading compre- 
hension research, that students 
benefit from explicit instruction in 
comprehension. Yet evidence is also 
accumulating that the social environ- 
ment of the classroom, i.e., whether 
and to what extent teachers and 
students collaborate on comprehend- 
ing course texts, rather than the type 
of comprehension-strategy instruction 
students are given, per se, mediates 



students’ engagement with text and 
subsequent strategy use. Our work 
with teachers aims at helping them 
develop collaborative, classroom 
environments in which metacognitive 
conversations about reading experiences 
can become routine, and in which 
students have extensive opportunities 
to read with the support of the teacher 
and their peers. In such classrooms, 
instructional techniques for explicitly 
teaching comprehension strategies 
that develop students’ conceptions 
and approaches to reading become 
valuable tools for teachers and students. 

Making the Invisible Visible 

On the basis of a growing imder- 
standing of teaching as a complex, 
interactive thinking and decision- 
making process, educators have begun to 
recognize the importance of teachers’ 
abilities to understand the thinking and 
learning processes of their students. To 
be effective, teachers must have 
the capacity to listen to and interpret 
student thinking and learning processes. 
Teachers will be best able to help 
students by making the “invisible” 
reasoning processes, strategies, and 
discourse rules that shape successful 
readers’ and writers’ work explicit, 
“visible,” and accessible to the class- 
room community. 

To help all students succeed with 
academic tasks, teachers must be able 
to help students from diverse back- 
grounds build from the familiar to the 
unfamiliar, from the known boundaries 
of their culturally shaped, everyday 
hves to the unknown terrain of broader 
academic and scientific and civic 
participation. To develop a rich reper- 
toire of classroom practice, teachers need 
access to experientially rich demon- 
strations of specific teaching approaches 
and opportunities to make connections 
between these approaches and their 



own teaching goals and approaches. 
Teachers also need encouragement 
to take risks and experiment in the 
classroom. In professional-development 
sessions, teachers practice the actual 
thinking and interpretive work and 
instructional decision making they 
must do in the classroom. Over time, 
teachers develop knowledge about 
reading and student learning that is 
deeply grounded in experience that can 
be drawn upon as they teach. 

Building Teachers’ Generative 
Knowledge of Reading 

Imagine this scenario: A diverse 
group of urban middle- and high- 
school content area teachers gather 
around conference tables in interdis- 
ciplinary school teams, silently reading 
the first two paragraphs of “Father’s 
Butterflies” by Vladimir Nabokov. This 
fictional memoir of a Russian childhood 
steeped in the study and classification 
of butterflies presents English-speaking 
readers with particular challenges. 
Liberally sprinkled with Latin genera 
and species names as well as French, 
German, and Russian expressions, it 
demands that the reader engage any 
and all word and language-analysis 
skills at his or her disposal. Moreover, 
Nabokov’s densely layered sentences 
with their embedded parenthetical 
remarks and dependent clauses challenge 
the prose-reading fluency and sentence- 
processing capacity of almost all 
English readers. The topic lepidop- 
terology (the study of butterflies), 
though familiar to some, is usually 
obscure enough to most of the teach- 
ers in the room to present them with 
background knowledge and concep- 
tual challenges. 

Teachers are asked what compre- 
hension strategies they used to make 
sense of “Father’s Butterflies,” what 
comprehension problems they 
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encountered, and what comprehension 
problems remain. The professional- 
development facilitator models the kind of 
inquiry conversations teachers are asked 
to try out in their varied subject-area 
classes. These conversations are aimed at 
getting readers to share what they did to 
make sense of “Father’s Butterflies,” why 
they were motivated to do so, how they 
carried these various strategies out, and 
the results of their strategic actions. 
Rather than conducting a call-and- 
response conversation, with responses 
like “I reread” left unexplored, the 
facilitator probes, and then teachers 
practice probing each other in small-group 
conversations that reveal the complexities 
of processes and knowledge varied 
readers bring to texts. “How did you know 
this was a memoir? What were the cues? 
How come I didn’t see that?” or “As a 
science teacher, did you find this easy to 
understand? You mean you really 
struggled as much as I did? Why?” 
Frequently, problems of motivation and 
engagement emerge: Teachers will 
confess that they were tempted to put the 
text aside because they were not inter- 
ested in it or because they found 
Nabokov’s tone insulting. Almost always, 
a brave soul will reveal that he feared that 
his own lack of reading proficiency or 
knowledge would be exposed in front of 
his colleagues. Many heads will nod. The 
parallels to student reading experiences in 
school become a felt presence in the room. 

Engaging teachers in collaborative 
inquiries into their own reading processes 
with challenging texts helps them become 
more aware of the literacy proficiencies 
they bring to reading challenges. Teachers 
can draw on these proficiencies to model 
their own strategic approaches to texts for 
their students, identify the reading 
strategies they see students using, and 
facilitate students’ acquisition of 
the strategies. 

Developing Teachers’ Insight Into 
Stndent Learning 

In diverse urban classrooms 
where teachers work with students 
from multiple cultural, linguistic, and 



socioeconomic backgrounds, teachers 
need to be able to respond in supportive 
and productive ways to students’ 
diverse conceptions of reading, 
subject matter, and learning. To address 
this need, teachers participate in 
collaborative inquiries through 
protocols involving a set of literacy- 
learning cases, video- and text-based 
“close-ups” of ninth-grade students 
trying to make sense of various texts 
such as magazine articles about popular 
sports or music figures that students 
have chosen for recreational reading. 
The students talk about their reading 
histories and habits and explain their 
thinking and reading processes. 

The literacy-learning case 
inquiries are intended to slow down, 
inform, and often interrupt teachers’ 
automatic processes of evaluating 
students and making judgments about 
their capabilities with little consider- 
ation of the strengths and resources 
students bring to classrooms or the 
difficulties complex texts pose for 
student comprehension. 

The literacy-learning cases chal- 
lenge teachers to recognize the strengths 
students bring to their recreational 
reading of expository text and to build 
on these strengths to help students 
understand school texts. Across the 
cases, teachers see that students 
vary their approaches to reading 
different texts and that reading is shaped 
by situational factors. In all of the 
literacy-learning cases, diverse urban 
students share insights into their 
thinking and reading processes. Teachers 
almost uniformly find this metacog- 
nitive talk intriguing; many are surprised 
by the ninth-grade students’ capacity 
to be reflective. This leads many tea- 
chers to look for more opportunities to 
tap into this potential resource in their 
own classrooms. 

Effectiveness 

In a multiyear study of 29 middle- 
and high-school subject-area teachers 
who participated in an SLI professional- 
development network, we examined 



the impact on participating teachers’ 
knowledge growth and change in 
classroom practice and on their students’ 
reading comprehension and engagement. 

The findings indicate positive 
changes in teachers’ conceptions of 
reading, of their role as subject-area 
teachers, and of students’ literate 
capacities. In addition, the study 
provides promising evidence that 
teachers who have participated in the 
kinds of generative professional 
development described above change 
their classroom practices in ways that 
support students’ increased oppor- 
tunities to practice “breaking the 
codes” of academic texts. The com- 
panion study of students in these 
teachers’ classrooms demonstrated 
that, as a group, these students 
gained substantially more than a year’s 
expected growth on a standardized mea- 
sure of reading comprehension. In 
addition, and equally important, these 
students came to see reading as an 
active and strategic process. ^ 
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Re-Engaging Struggling Young Readers and Writers by Means 
of Innovative Professional Development 

Susan Florio-Ruane, Michigan State University; Taffy E. Raphael, University of Illinois at Chicago; Kathy Highfield, 
Holly Area Public Schools (MI); and Jennifer Berne, Oakland University 



The Teachers’ Learning Collabo- 
rative (TLC) was organized in 1996 as 
part of the Center for the Improvement 
of Early Reading Achievement (CIERA) 
study of reengaging low-achieving 
third-grade readers by means of inno- 
vative professional development. The 
members of TLC were teachers who 
varied in grade levels taught, number 
of years in practice, and communities 
in which they lived and worked. The 
students TLC members taught were from 
various social, economic, linguistic, 
and ethnic backgroimds. We report briefly 
on TLC activities and research below. 

Theoretical Framework 

We envisioned TLC within a theo- 
retical framework drawn primarily from 
activity theory and based on what we 
had learned in earlier studies of con- 
versation and learning. We introduced 
a recurring cycle of activities drawing 
on earlier empirical research on book 
clubs. In these clubs, the private ac- 
tivity of reading/writing and the public 
activity of dialogue among peers work 
together to support engagement, time 
on task, and comprehension. We hoped 
to reengage students by motivating 
their participation and interest and 
scaffolding their engagement in au- 
thentic and challenging literacy, both 
individually and in small-group and 
whole-class peer-led literacy activities. 
Further, we hoped to learn to do this 
by trying it ourselves. 

Framing a Problem of Practice 

Fostering engagement is cmcial 
to helping the stmggling reader. These 
students, already falling behind their 
same-age peers in literacy competen- 
cies, have little hope for success in 
school and beyond without immediate 
and meaningful intervention, since 
achievement gaps in the early grades 
only widen over time. Instructional 
practices must be structured such that 
struggling students have increased 



opportunities to learn and practice 
challenging, powerful literacy. 

To begin our exploration of what 
all readers need to succeed in a regu- 
lar education classroom, we needed to 
understand and analyze what readers 
do and what challenges readers face, 
as well as the specific needs of di- 
verse students. While we, as adults, 
self-identified as successful readers, 
we recognized we usually read si- 
lently, did not discuss what we read, 
and were inexperienced in reading and 
learning within a learning community. 
We were also inexperienced in reading 
and discussing texts that were not of 
our own choosing and perhaps not 
within the sphere of our own back- 
ground knowledge and experiences. 
For these reasons, TLC members par- 
ticipated in reading and study groups. 
We read adult autobiographical litera- 
ture, maintained reading logs to record 
our responses to the texts we read, 
and discussed the texts in groups of 
peers. We then analyzed our experi- 
ence in terms of impact on ourselves; 
literacy as a social, cultural, and cog- 
nitive process; and what we could 
draw from our experiences to create a 
literacy-instructional curriculum that 
would reengage struggling readers 
and provide new and exciting chal- 
lenges for those already engaged. 

From our experiences in the study 
groups, we designed the Book Club 
Plus curriculum framework (Book Club 
and Literacy Block). We wanted to ad- 
dress the problem of practice that left 
most struggling readers without op- 
portunity to interact around the books 
and related themes and issues appro- 
priate to their grade level by engaging 
students in peer-led book discussions 
and targeted, guided reading instruc- 
tion with reading-level-appropriate 
materials. In addition to the frame- 
work, we needed an assessment sys- 
tem to inform teachers of students’ 
progress over the course of the 



school year and content for the book 
clubs and the literacy block (L''" to 2'''^ 
hours in which various literacy con- 
texts are addressed) that was themati- 
cally coherent and incorporated age- 
appropriate reading, writing, and 
speaking activities. 

TLC teachers piloted the Book 
Club Plus curriculum across different 
districts (mral, suburban, and urban) 
and grade levels. Each TLC teacher 
also explored a specific research ques- 
tion as they piloted the curriculum 
framework. TLC teachers focused on 
aligning national, state, and district 
standards and benchmarks and devel- 
oped “I Can” statements to serve as 
the benchmarks in the Book Club Plus 
units. The “I Can” statements were 
aligned with specific instruments we 
could use to chart students’ progress 
(e.g., a checklist of observed literate 
practices keyed to district oral-language 
exit skills for a particular grade). They 
were also used to guide instruction 
over the course of the year and to 
frame the assessment program that 
was used to inform teachers, students, 
and parents of the students’ progress. 

Focus on Grade 3 

Third grade is a transition year for 
many students. As textbooks are in- 
troduced for subject areas such as sci- 
ence and social studies, students are 
challenged to read for understanding 
beyond vocabulary development and 
fluency. Performance in third grade is 
also a concern because of what some 
have called a “slump” in fourth grad- 
ers’ standardized test scores. While 
not uniformly documented, there is 
some evidence that children who per- 
formed at grade level in earlier grades 
show diminished performance by the 
end of third and into fourth grade. 
With new challenges from texts and 
tasks, students can potentially be- 
come disengaged and less open to 
literacy learning. 
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While the TLC Network included 
teachers across grade levels, we lim- 
ited our data collection to third-grade 
classrooms. Each third-grade class 
was paired with a control classroom 
within the same school. Where pos- 
sible, classes were matched for char- 
acteristics such as percentage of free 
and reduced lunch, ethnic diversity, 
gender, and student needs. We exam- 
ined student achievement resulting 
from their participation in Book Club 
Plus. We also compared students in 
each of the control classrooms, using 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests. 
The students in the Book Club Plus 
classrooms performed equally well as 
those in the control classrooms. This 
finding is significant because the 
Book Club Plus students spent only 
half of their literacy instruction en- 
gaged in traditional activities these 
tests are designed to evaluate. The re- 
maining time was spent participating 
in less often recommended activities 
related to student-led discussions and 
personal writing in response to read- 
ing. Additionally, in each of the class- 
rooms, we used the Qualitative Rea- 
ding Inventory with three students 
who were performing at the lowest 
levels in their classroom on a range of 
reading tasks. The teachers gathered 
information at the beginning and 
end of the year. Across classrooms, 
all the students made at least a 
year’s growth during that academic 
year, but even more encouraging, 
more than half of the students made 
more than a year’s growth and a 
few students even achieved grade- 
level performance. 

We traced student engagement to 
teacher thought and action. Specifi- 
cally, engagement is prompted and 
sustained in meaningful content and 
in a range of contexts inviting young- 
sters to participate with their texts 
and their peers through reading; in 
writing of different formats and pur- 
poses; and in talk within dyads, small 
groups, and whole-class settings. Within 
the Book Club part of Book Club Plus, 
students saw why they were being 
taught about literacy. Within the 



Literacy Block context, they under- 
stood that the skills and strategies 
they were learning would support 
their access to the books they want- 
ed to read and the writing they want- 
ed to create. In both contexts, stud- 
ents saw themselves as active mem- 
bers of and participants in a literate 
community. 

Sharing What We Learned 

TLC members shared what they 
learned helping their struggling read- 
ers to succeed with each other within 
the network community. TLC peer in- 
teractions helped build a common 
knowledge base that expanded as 
each person contributed his or her ex- 
pertise to the group. TLC members 
also shared what they learned with 
teachers from other communities. 
They presented at district workshops 
and at local, state, and national con- 
ferences. We shared with our peers 
through articles in research-based 
journals and through articles and 
book chapters that various TLC sub- 
groups wrote on struggling readers 
and on their own research inquiry. 

Transforming Onr Understandings of 
Literacy Instrnction 

Our project underscores two com- 
mitments literacy instructors must 
make to their students. First, teachers 
must ensure that all students are 
taught literacy using materials that are 
appropriate for their reading level. 
Here, the commitment is to accurately 
assess student progress and provide 
instruction designed to help students 
achieve at least a year’s growth in a 
year’s time. Second, children who are 
struggling readers need continuous 
opportunities to engage with texts 
that have been written for their age 
group, even if they cannot decode 
these texts independently. Here, the 
commitment is to provide access to 
these texts through listening centers, 
books on tape, buddy reading, and so 
forth, and to allow students to re- 
spond to and discuss these texts with 
same-age peers. 

Book Club Plus is designed to 



accelerate the literacy learning of 
struggling readers as they receive 
high-quality literacy instruction, as 
well as meet the literacy needs of 
grade-level and above-grade-level 
readers. As a result of their experi- 
ences, students stopped self-identify- 
ing as failures in reading; students of 
all reading levels contributed to their 
group’s text understanding and inter- 
pretation; and teachers had more op- 
portunities to teach not only basic 
skills and strategies, but also those 
strategies important to comprehen- 
sion and critical thinking. 



* * * 

The Laboratory for Student 
Success (LSS) is one of the 
nation’s ten regional educa- 
tional laboratories that is 
funded by the Institute of Edu- 
cation Sciences (lES) of the 
U.S. Department of Education 
to revitalize and reform edu- 
cational practices in the ser- 
vice of the educational success 
of the nation’s children and 
youth. 

The primary mission of ESS is 
to bring about lasting improve- 
ments in the learning of the 
Mid-Atlantic region’s increas- 
ingly diverse student popula- 
tion. ESS seeks to establish a 
system of research, develop- 
ment, and dissemination that 
connects schools, parents, 
community agencies, profes- 
sional groups, and higher edu- 
cation institutions and trans- 
forms low-performing schools 
into high-performing learning 
communities. 

* * * 
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Professional Development in the Uses of Technology 

Elizabeth S. Pang and Michael L. Kamil, Stanford University 



Research on the initial and con- 
tinuing education of literacy teachers 
has received considerable attention in 
recent years. However, the topic of 
technology and technology integra- 
tion is a relatively new area of rese- 
arch in the professional development 
of reading educators. The pervasive- 
ness of computer and communication 
technology has made it imperative for 
teachers, teacher educators, and re- 
searchers concerned with literacy in- 
stmction to examine critically its im- 
pact on teaching and learning. 

Computer technology has con- 
siderably widened the scope of tech- 
nology use in educational contexts 
and opened up new possibilities and 
new or expanded conceptualizations 
of literacy (e.g., visual literacy). The 
use of traditional technologies — such 
as fdm, audio recordings, and video — 
to deliver or present information to 
students is not new to teacher educa- 
tion programs. However, the system- 
atic study of such technologies, 
including more recent computer-based 
applications, with a view to prepare 
teachers to integrate technology in 
their classrooms and reading instruc- 
tion, is a new focus. 

To examine the trends in technol- 
ogy use and integration in literacy- 
teacher education, we reviewed studies 
of prospective and practicing teachers 
that utilized technology either as a re- 
search tool, as data, or as curriculum. 

Research on Technology and 
Literacy-Teacher Edncation 

We identified three main uses of 
technology in the literature. The most 
common use is to deliver content and 
model instructional methods. For in- 
stance, video recordings are often 
used to present instructional methods 
such as Directed Reading and Think- 
ing Activities (DRTA). Video record- 
ings are also used to model good 
teaching in authentic classroom set- 
tings. Additionally, researchers use 



video and audio data to study teach- 
ers at work in classrooms. For in- 
stance, video and audio recordings 
may be used to compare experienced 
and inexperienced teachers, study 
prospective teachers’ perceptions, or 
to examine teachers’ implementation 
of an instructional strategy. Technol- 
ogy is also used for communication- 
based distance learning via e-mail 
and hypermedia. 

Video Technology 

The use of audio-video record- 
ings to enhance preservice reading- 
teacher education is widespread, and 
many studies reported favorable find- 
ings. In one study, the use of video- 
tapes of exemplary teaching served as 
a catalyst for observation and reflec- 
tion by preservice and inservice 
teachers. Video data is also useful 
for analyzing teachers’ changing 
knowledge and practices. 

Computer Technology 

Computer technology allows the 
use of multimedia (or hypermedia), 
e-mail, and electronic discussion lists. 
Multimedia software enables digitized 
video images to be combined with 
sound and text. Hypermedia is some- 
times used to refer to multimedia appli- 
cations because of the use of hyperlinks 
or electronic pathways for connecting 
various forms of text, graphics, and 
media. Multimedia and hypermedia 
typically require software that enables 
on-demand or random access to video 
clips, audio data, text, et cetera. In one 
study, a multimedia program using 
short video clips within a hypermedia 
system that integrates many different 
types of media was found to be adap- 
table to the needs, interests, and ca- 
pacities of student teachers, who 
varied in terms of their background 
and their purposes for using the pro- 
gram. However, the findings did not 
show whether preservice teachers had 
truly adopted new perspectives as a 



result of learning through multimedia 
tools or how those perspectives will 
guide their teaching and impact stu- 
dent learning. 

The Internet and Communication- 
Based Technology 

An important development in lit- 
eracy-teacher education is the perva- 
siveness of communication-based 
computer technology and the explo- 
sive growth of the Internet. The Inter- 
net offers numerous possibilities for 
the delivery of video-based cases and 
hypermedia environments for both 
preservice and inservice teacher edu- 
cation. High-speed networks and faster 
computers make it possible to deliver 
multimedia content in teacher profes- 
sional development. Despite these 
advances, computer technology in 
professional development does not 
have to depend heavily on multimedia, 
which requires considerable develop- 
mental effort and cost. E-mail is possi- 
bly the most explosive use of techno- 
logy in communication. 

Utilizing e-mail in literacy teacher 
education can offer teachers a sup- 
portive environment in which to dis- 
cuss ideas about literacy instruction 
and to reflect on their teaching 
and learning experiences. Research 
has shown that teachers discuss is- 
sues that support their learning 
when communicating via e-mail in 
their preservice programs. Further- 
more, a combination of face-to-face 
and computer-mediated communica- 
tion enables teachers to construct 
knowledge about literacy. Research 
also shows that e-mail communica- 
tion between novice and experi- 
enced teachers in the context of a 
reading-methods course can facilitate 
better understanding of different phi- 
losophies of reading. Using e-mail 
in teacher education can also connect 
teachers, especially those in preser- 
vice programs, with elementary-, 
middle-, and high-school students. 
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E-mail communication fosters re- 
ciprocal and trusting relationships 
between prospective teachers and 
the students. 

Technology in Literacy Instruction 

Computer and communication 
technology currently dominate dis- 
cussions about technology in educa- 
tion. Many of the studies of computer 
technology in teacher education de- 
scribed how teachers were taught to 
use the technology. Researchers also 
emphasized the importance of model- 
ing for teachers how technology can 
be used to support literacy and learn- 
ing in the classroom. However, the 
more specific question of preparing 
pre- and inservice teachers to inte- 
grate technology in literacy instruction 
and curriculum is less well investigated, 
and much more research is needed in 
this area. Preparing Tomorrow’s 
Teachers for Technology (PT3), an ini- 
tiative of the U. S. Department of Edu- 
cation, seeks to induce a shift to 
“technology-infused teaching” within 
schools of education so as to trans- 
form the future classrooms of today’s 
prospective teachers. 

Emerging Themes 

Three themes emerged from our 
review of the literature. These themes 
reflect some of the most fundamental 
issues and concerns in literacy- 
teacher education. 

Connecting Theory and Practice 

One of the challenges in prepar- 
ing literacy teachers is to provide a 
coherent and meaningful learning ex- 
perience that is grounded in theory 
and truly reflective of classroom prac- 
tice. Most teacher-education pro- 
grams combine coursework with field 
experiences such as classroom obser- 
vations, tutoring, or internships. 
These experiences are intended to 
help preservice teachers connect 
theory with instructional practice, but 
student teachers often find that 
coursework is devoid of context and 
that field experiences (context) may 
not match coursework. Video-based 



case methodology enables pre- and 
inservice teachers to observe literacy 
instruction and learning in actual 
classroom settings. Video cases also 
enable teachers to observe teaching 
without the constraints of time and 
place, unlike real classroom observa- 
tions. Also, hypermedia technol- 
ogy allows teacher educators to elec- 
tronically link video cases with 
course readings. 

Modeling 

Teaching is generally acknowl- 
edged to be an ill-structured domain, 
requiring the application of conceptu- 
ally complex knowledge to diverse and 
unpredictable situations. Using tech- 
nology to model insfructional approaches 
(e.g., videotaped demonstrations of 
DRTA) enables teachers to observe 
the complexity inherent in literacy 
learning and instruction. 

Reflective Practice 

Reflecting on one’s practice plays 
an important role in the internal pro- 
cess of change, which in turn affects 
behavior. Studies of computer- 
mediated communication in teacher 
education show the potential for en- 
couraging reflection and dialogue 
among both prospective and practic- 
ing teachers. Because discussion and 
dialogue are critically important in 
teacher education, technology can fa- 
cilitate communication between teach- 
ers and ultimately the creation of a 
learning community. 

Directions for Research 

We can draw only tentative con- 
clusions from the literature. First, we 
know that teachers do learn how to 
use technology. There have been 
positive reports of teachers’ re- 
sponses, reactions, and interactions 
with technology in the course of their 
professional education. Second, we 
know that technology is important in 
the work of teacher educators, not just in 
developing teachers’ knowledge and 
skills, but also in encouraging re- 
flection and building communities of 
practice. Third, we know more about 



the use of technology for preservice 
literacy education than we do for 
inservice education. However, despite 
the larger number of pre service stud- 
ies in technology, we lack evidence 
of the effects of such preparation on 
the students (e.g., student perfor- 
mance). Because the research on 
literacy and technology is limited, 
it is difficult to say what teacher 
education for literacy instruction 
with technology should look like. 
Clearly, there needs to be a system- 
atic research agenda to explore 
these issues and answer basic ques- 
stions. How should researchers 
define literacy (or literacies) in the 
context of computer technology? 
Future research should examine 
what constitutes literacy in technol- 
ogy-infused teaching and learn- 
ing. What should teacher educators 
teach teachers about literacy and 
technology? It is important for teach- 
ers to learn how to use technol- 
ogy, as well as experience it in their 
own learning. 

Another topic for future re- 
search is long-term professional 
development. In many of the studies 
we reviewed, it is not clear how effec- 
tive professional-development efforts 
have been, and many questions re- 
main. For instance: What specific 
changes in teachers’ beliefs, attitudes, 
or behaviors occurred? Were the 
changes sustained over time? Did 
they have an impact on students’ 
learning? It is often said that in- 
structional change for teachers hap- 
pens slowly. If so, how do we sup- 
port teacher learning over time? 
Will online support be able to sus- 
tain change in teacher behavior? 
Professional development must 
continue long enough for teachers 
to see progress in their students 
and themselves. 

The above discussion is an 
attempt to characterize a field that 
is still grappling with important 
basic questions. Many issues in 
technology, literacy, and teacher 
education remain as rich areas for 
investigation. 
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Reflective Inquiry as a Tool for Professional Development 

Gay Su Pinnell and Emily M. Rodgers, The Ohio State University 



Reflective inquiry in teaching re- 
quires that teachers reflect upon their 
teaching practices and make deliberate 
inquiries about their instruction and 
decisions. In this article we describe a 
multifaceted reflective-inquiry model 
of professional development that we 
have researched and developed in 
both classroom and tutorial settings. 
The goal of professional development 
is to enable teachers to analyze and 
learn from their own work with chil- 
dren. Within each setting we draw 
from our research with classroom 
teachers and teachers of young strug- 
gling readers. Classroom teachers are 
part of Literacy Collaborative, a com- 
prehensive school-development 
project that has the purpose of imple- 
menting research-based literacy prac- 
tices in classrooms through ongoing 
professional development. The tutors 
of struggling readers are Reading Re- 
covery teachers who work one-to-one 
with the lowest performing first-grade 
students in their schools. They teach 
daily 30-minute Reading Recovery les- 
sons for half of the day and then work 
with small groups, classrooms, or in 
some cases as staff developers, for 
the other half of their day. 

Reading Recovery teachers take 
part in a yearlong plan of professional 
development during their training 
year, and in subsequent years, they 
attend six sessions with other teach- 
ers every year that they remain a 
Reading Recovery teacher. A core fea- 
ture of the professional-development 
experience, both in the training year 
and afterwards, is the experience of 
teaching behind a one-way mirror 
while colleagues on the other side of 
the mirror view the lesson and discuss 
the teaching. A specially trained staff 
developer, called a teacher leader, 
guides the teachers’ observations and 
analyses of what the child is able to 
do and needs to learn how to do next. 
Following the two lessons taught be- 



hind the glass, all teachers, including 
those who taught, analyze in greater 
depth the issues around teaching and 
learning that arose during the lessons. 

In our work, we have evaluated 
professional development in many 
ways. We collect extensive feedback 
from the teachers and staff developers 
who are involved, and their responses 
indicate that reflective inquiry has a 
profound effect on their thinking. We 
have also closely observed in system- 
atic ways the changes in teacher be- 
havior that result from professional 
development. We also measure stu- 
dent achievement. In both the class- 
room and tutorial settings, we have 
observed an upward trend in student 
achievement. While we cannot di- 
rectly attribute this student success 
to reflective inquiry, it is reported by 
teachers to be a critical component of 
their long-term development of skill 
and by staff developers as an impor- 
tant and necessary factor in school 
improvement. 

Significance of Reflective Inqniry 

Teaching and learning require 
complex thinking. Teachers must ob- 
serve students closely and make con- 
stant adjustments to their teaching to 
support learning. In recent years, 
constructivist theories have been ap- 
plied to help us better understand the 
adult learning that must take place if 
teachers are to constantly improve 
their work to meet the demands for 
higher student literacy achievement. 

A key principle in constmctivist theory 
is the critical role reflection plays in 
the learning process. Thus, profes- 
sional development for teachers 
should include opportunities for 
teachers to reflect on their practice, to 
think about what is working and why, 
and to consider what is not working 
and why not. 

Teachers can work independently 
to be reflective about their teaching 



practices, but we also know that a 
coach can be instrumental in bringing 
about change. The coach supports 
and leads the teachers’ reflections, 
helping the teachers to listen to each 
other and consider alternative views. 
In addition, research also suggests 
that peer observations and feedback 
can be very effective in bringing 
about change to practice. Accord- 
ingly, we advocate a balance of col- 
laborative inquiry, coaching, and 
independent reflection, with all three 
ways of learning available to teachers 
as they take on new understandings. 
Our professional-development model 
of reflective inquiry for classroom 
teachers and tutors includes all of 
these elements. Teachers engage in 
reflective inquiry in three contexts 
throughout a school year: (a) with a 
group of teachers, (b) with a coach, 
and (c) independently. 

Collaborative Reflection 

In collaborative reflection, col- 
leagues and a staff developer support 
reflective inquiry. The goal is to build 
group understanding of behavioral 
phenomena and theoretical ideas. 
Teachers work in small groups to ob- 
serve teaching in a classroom or 
tutoring room, view videotapes of 
their own teaching, or observe a 
group member or another teacher 
working with a group or individual 
child through a one-way mirror. Each 
person has the responsibility to take 
others’ questions and comments as 
invitations to help the group achieve 
better understanding. 

Coached Reflection 

In coached reflection, coaches 
work individually with teachers to 
support their inquiry into their teach- 
ing. Coaching is most effective when 
it helps teachers perform their own 
analyses. At first, the coach may dem- 
onstrate and/or tell the teacher the 
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particular procedures involved in 
the instructional approach. Once 
the teacher has implemented the 
practice, there is more opportunity 
to reflect on the process and go 
deeper into the kinds of adjustments 
needed for powerful teaching. Over 
time, as teachers become more ex- 
pert in any given instructional prac- 
tice, they take over more of the process 
and are able to enter into collabo- 
rative problem solving with regard 
to the practice. 

Independent Reflection 

In independent reflection, the 
ultimate goal of reflective inquiry, 
teachers independently reflect on 
teaching decisions and practices. 
Expert teaching is built as individuals 
expand their understandings over 
time, learning from each child or 
group of children. 

Characteristics of Reflective Inquiry 
Across Settings and Teachers 

The multifaceted model of pro- 
fessional development that we de- 
scribe provides opportunities for 
reflective inquiry in three different 
contexts: collaborative reflection, 
coached reflection, and indepen- 
dent reflection. In both classroom 
and one-to-one teaching settings, 
reflective inquiry is most powerful when 
the following features are present. 

Balance of Support 

The goal of professional de- 
velopment is always independent 
reflection, but if we are to expand 
present understandings, take on 
new learning, and gain new insights, 
reflective inquiry through collabo- 
ration with peers and a coach is 
more effective. 

Focus ON Student Learning 

Our experience with both class- 
room teachers and tutors suggests 
that effective reflective inquiry re- 
quires opportunities for collabora- 
tive problem solving with peers 
(teachers) that focuses on children’s 
behavior as evidence of learning. 



Videotapes are helpful, but actual 
learning experiences provide real 
learning and real teaching, in real 
time. Teachers gain experience with 
closely observing children, gath- 
ering evidence, posing theories, 
and reflecting on teaching deci- 
sions in real time, but because they 
are observing the lesson and not 
actually teaching, there is space 
for reflection. 

Focus ON “Next Steps” 

Collaborating with peers or a 
coach provides support to teach- 
ers for planning the next step with 
students, and this seems to be at 
the very heart of reflection. Adap- 
ting behavior based on reflective 
inquiry is what makes reflection 
a powerful tool for professional 
development. 

Reflective Inquiry in Preservice 
Teacher Education 

Reflective inquiry should fo- 
cus on simple, practical problems, 
giving teacher-education students 
many opportunities to discuss their 
initial classroom experiences. We 
have successfully used videotape 
analysis for teacher education students 
who are participating in classrooms 
by keeping the focus narrow (e.g., 
working with one child or with a 
small group over several weeks) 
and being very specific about the 
tasks in process and highly sup- 
portive of the analysis. In these 
experiences, preservice teachers 
are gaining skill in the particular 
instructional technique but also 
beginning to observe themselves. 
The development of reflective in- 
quiry as part of preservice teacher 
education facilitates further learn- 
ing after graduation. 

Professional Development for 
Inservice Teachers 

The real promise of reflective 
inquiry is its incorporation into 
ongoing professional development. 
Through reflective inquiry, teachers 
constantly improve their thinking 



about teaching; moreover, they 
continually renew their enthusi- 
asm for their work because they 
increase their success with stu- 
dents. Educators hear a good deal 
today about implementing research- 
based practices in classrooms to 
improve literacy learning. No mat- 
ter how well founded practices may 
be, they will not result in greater 
student learning unless they can 
be established in classrooms. And 
having only one or two effective 
teachers in a school will not make 
a difference for larger numbers of 
children. Today’s students need 
consistent effective instruction in 
the elementary years. The delivery 
of research-based reading practice 
must be nested within a compre- 
hensive school-reform effort that 
brings teachers together for fur- 
ther learning and enlists their commit- 
ment to the process. When teac- 
hers have the opportunity to look 
deeply into their teaching, reflect 
on teaching, and live within a learn- 
ing community, taking on new pract ices 
is continuous and automatic. 
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Professional Development at Benchmark School 

Irene W. Gaskins, Benchmark School (PA) 



Teachers play a crucial role in de- 
termining student progress. And be- 
cause there is not one practice that is 
always best, teachers should be aware 
of a variety of teaching practices that 
might be used to accomplish the same 
learning goal. Making decisions about 
the best practice for a particular stu- 
dent and situation requires judgments 
based on knowledge of pedagogy, 
learning theory, and research, as well 
as on careful reflection on classroom 
experiences. Such knowledge is im- 
possible to acquire in a few short 
years of preservice education and re- 
quires classroom experience in con- 
junction with lifelong learning. School 
leaders can foster this lifelong learn- 
ing by providing school-based, long- 
term, collaborative professional 
development that is related to teach- 
ers’ classroom practices and that 
features ongoing and reflective pro- 
fessional dialogue. 

In this article, I will discuss the 
professional-development activities 
available to teachers at Benchmark 
School, a school dedicated to devel- 
oping methods for teaching students 
who enter the school as struggling 
readers. Example activities include (a) 
apprenticing with a master teacher; (b) 
collaborating with staff to improve in- 
struction and develop curriculum; (c) 
participating in the development and 
maintenance of curriculum initiatives; 
(d) cultivating partnerships with local 
universities; (e) attending seminars, 
meetings, inservice programs, and re- 
treats; (f) reading professional litera- 
ture and viewing videotapes on relevant 
subjects; and (g) writing about 
one’s practice. 

Apprenticeship 

The motto for professional devel- 
opment at Benchmark is “each one 
teach one.” New teachers at Bench- 
mark begin as support teachers who 
assist the head classroom teachers by 



instructing small groups, interacting 
with students about their written re- 
sponses to literature, and helping in 
other ways that the teachers may re- 
quest. The following year the support 
teacher may work with a different 
teacher, become a coteacher, or be 
designated a teacher-in-training and 
spend the year in the classroom of 
Benchmark’s teacher trainer. The 
teacher-in-training shadows the mas- 
ter teacher throughout the school day 
for an entire school year and partici- 
pates in staff development opportuni- 
ties at the school. Coteachers share 
more fully in instructional responsibili- 
ties and interactions with parents than 
support teachers or teachers-in-train- 
ing. Susan North’s experience is an 
example of an apprenticeship at 
Benchmark. Susan was hired as a sup- 
port teacher and assigned to a class- 
room in which I was piloting a new 
word identification program. Through- 
out the year, the headteacher, co teacher, 
Susan, and I discussed the effective- 
ness of the word identification pro- 
gram for Benchmark students. We al- 
ternated teaching, observing, and giv- 
ing feedback to one another about the 
effectiveness of the program. The re- 
sult of our work was improved lessons 
and Susan’s development into an in- 
creasingly competent teacher. The fol- 
lowing year Susan was a support 
teacher with another veteran teacher 
and younger children. In her third year at 
Benchmark, Susan was apprenticed to 
the teacher trainer. Susan learned 
how to prepare for, manage, and 
carry out the many duties of a head 
classroom teacher. 

Collaboration 

Collaboration is key to the suc- 
cess of professional development at 
Benchmark. Teachers collaborate with 
their supervisors to provide students 
with the instruction they need to 
make satisfactory academic progress. 



Teachers collaborate among them- 
selves to plan units, design lessons, 
develop curriculum, and observe each 
other teach. Teachers also collaborate 
with the psychologists, counselors, 
and social workers in support services 
to meet the academic, social, and emo- 
tional needs of each student. As a re- 
sult, teachers acquire in-depth knowledge 
about students and families. They are 
then better equipped to help stu- 
dents achieve success in school. 

Benchmark staff members also 
collaborate with colleagues outside of 
the school, including experts in cogni- 
tive psychology and education, to de- 
velop a curriculum that is appropriate 
for our struggling readers. Because 
our curriculum is continually evolving, 
maintaining the curriculum initiatives 
we put in place is challenging. The re- 
sponsibility for this stability is placed 
largely on supervisors, who work side 
by side with teachers each day. Their 
goal is to ensure that the research- 
based core of each initiative is main- 
tained. At the same time, supervisors 
and teachers are constantly honing 
the initiatives on the basis of their ex- 
perience and new research findings. 

Benchmark School maintains a 
collaborative relationship with one or 
more of the local universities in 
the greater Philadelphia area. Forex- 
ample, each summer for the past de- 
cade, a professor from West Chester 
University has taught a reading 
practicum course at Benchmark. The 
students in the course assist Bench- 
mark summer program teachers each 
day and then meet with their professor 
in the afternoon. In other instances, a 
staff member or I may be asked to 
teach a course at a local university or 
to supervise an independent study. 

All of these interactions stimulate new 
ideas about curriculum and instruction 
and how to foster our goals with stu- 
dents. Further, such relationships 
keep us on the cutting edge with 
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respect to thinking and practice. 

Seminars, Meetings, and 
Inservice 

Benchmark’s research seminar is 
a major source of ideas for honing 
curriculum and instruction. Atten- 
dance is voluntary, and each year 
participants select a topic for reading 
and discussion. This year’s topic, the 
relationship between temperament, 
learning style, and student learn- 
ing, is the basis for an interactive 
learning profde that we are develop- 
ing. The profile will help us assess 
our students’ strengths and chal- 
lenges more systematically. 

Induction seminars are an impor- 
tant source of social support for 
teachers. In induction seminars, sup- 
port teachers meet as a group with 
their supervisor each week to learn 
about the school, its students, and 
classroom routines. The teachers 
discuss topics related to teaching 
and get to know each other while 
sharing their classroom struggles 
and victories. 

Teachers also attend weekly or 
biweekly team and level meetings. In 
team meetings, teachers may discuss 
how to refine their instruction, how to 
communicate with parents, they may 
write trimester reports, solve issues of 
common concern, or plan events that 
affect all members of the team (e.g., 
Back-to-School Night). In level meet- 
ings, which are divided into six groups 
by student reading level and age, 
teachers meet to discuss such topics 
as curriculum, standards and rubrics, 
and traits of good writing. 

Benchmark teachers also par- 
ticipate in monthly inservice pro- 
grams and occasional “retreat days.” 
During inservice programs, teach- 
ers learn about and discuss issues 
relevant to teaching and learning, 
such as developing standards for 
writing; on retreat days, teachers 
research and develop instruction- 
al units. 

Opportunities for professional 
development also occur outside of 
Benchmark School. Teachers are 



encouraged to attend local work- 
shops and professional conferences 
such as the annual meetings of the 
International Reading Association 
and the National Reading Conference. 
Some teachers present papers at the 
conferences. Prior to a conference, 
teachers present their papers to 
the entire Benchmark staff; when they 
return, teachers share summaries 
of the major ideas they learned 
from their experiences. 

Professional Writing and the 
Benchmark Library 

Perhaps unique to Benchmark 
is the fact that the staff and I do a 
lot of writing about how we adapt 
research-based findings to teach- 
ing. For example, one publication 
describes the development of the 
Benchmark Word Identification 
Program. The paper was the result 
of four years of drafting, editing, 
rewriting, and most of all, learning 
from one another. In another in- 
stance, Benchmark staff worked 
with university-based colleagues 
to develop the transactional-strat- 
egies-instruction model. The pro- 
cess was a productive reciprocal 
collaboration: University researchers 
interviewed and observed in Ben- 
chmark classrooms, and Benchmark 
staff members read and responded to 
manuscript drafts. 

We have learned that writing 
about practice is a powerful form 
of professional development at 
Benchmark School, and teachers 
use the Benchmark professional 
library frequently. The library in- 
cludes scholarly books and jour- 
nals on topics such as literacy, 
subject-content areas, elementary- 
and middle-school education, lead- 
ership, and technology. The pro- 
fessional library also contains video- 
tapes of classroom instruction and 
inservice presentations at Benchmark. 

Conclusion 

Teachers determine the quality 
of instruction that children receive. 

Yet neither an undergraduate de- 



gree in education nor a teaching cer- 
tificate is evidence that a teacher is 
prepared to deliver the excellent in- 
struction students deserve. Degrees 
and certificates are starting points. To 
teach well and meet the diverse needs 
of students, teachers must have a va- 
riety of classroom experiences and en- 
gage in high-quality professional- 
development activities (on- and off- 
site) throughout their careers. 

Professional development should 
be the foundation of a school’s cur- 
riculum and instruction. To help chil- 
dren fulfill their potential, schools and 
the public must provide the resources 
necessary to develop highly knowl- 
edgeable, well-trained teachers. It is 
not possible for preservice programs 
to achieve this goal in the short time 
professors have with potential teach- 
ers. Without the foundation provided 
by high-quality, school-based, profes- 
sional development, improved student 
outcomes will not become a reality. In- 
creasing school budgets for profes- 
sional development is necessary; 
however, spending money on profes- 
sional development does not ensure 
that high-quality professional devel- 
opment will result. High-quality pro- 
fessional development is much more 
than one-shot inservice programs. It 
is ongoing learning that is part of the 
fabric of the school. 

In this article, I have shared some 
of the professional development op- 
tions that are valuable for improving 
instruction for the struggling readers 
at Benchmark School. Our goal is to 
enable struggling readers to feel com- 
petent and to improve not only in 
reading, but also in knowledge about 
themselves and how to learn in all 
subject areas. To do this, we must add 
to our knowledge of teaching through 
professional development, a lifelong 
journey that is best traveled in col- 
laboration with colleagues. 



In the next LSS REVIEW... 
Nurturing Morality 
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Distributed Leadership for Instructional Improvement 

The Principal’s Role 

Michael Aaron Copland, University of Washington 



The demands of sehool leadership 
are many and eomplex. Sehool leaders 
juggle instruetional, managerial, andpoliti- 
eal funetions, framing and solving prob- 
lems that emerge while trying to ineorpo- 
rate new initiatives that eome from the dis- 
trict, the state, or the nation, particularly in 
the area of literacy Principals and other 
leaders are challenged to ensure that their 
schools meet specified standards (i.e., de- 
monstrable progress in student outcomes, 
particularly in the area of literacy) in a cli- 
mate of heightened expectations, inspec- 
tion, choice, and criticism. Indeed, the 
most central task facing school leadership 
today is the guidance of instruc- 
tional improvement. 

Fortunately, these changes create 
new possibilities and directions for im- 
proving teaching and learning. The cur- 
rent trends prompt the evolution and 
expansion of leadership roles and oppor- 
tunities for others at the school, swelling 
the boundaries of responsibility and ac- 
countability for leadership action beyond 
the principal’s office to include teachers 
and other school and community mem- 
bers as partners in decision making and 
leaders of instructional improvement. 
These trends also provide a unique set 
of circumstances for the exercise of dis- 
tributed leadership specifically focused on 
providing high-quality instruction. 

In this article, I discuss distributed 
leadership practice that aims to promote 
high-quality (literacy) instruction. I 
present two cases of school leadership 
that highlight professional-development 
work focused on literacy instmction and 
illustrate the practice of distributed leader- 
ship. The article concludes with some 
common practices that principals employ 
to meet the challenges in context. 

Rethinking Instrnctional Leadership 

Empirical evidence regarding distrib- 
uted leadership indicates that, within 
school communities that achieve excellent 
results in improving teaching and learning, 
leadership is not principal-centric, but em- 



bedded in various organizational contexts. 
For example, arecent examination of orga- 
nizational-context effects on teacher com- 
munity, teaching, and teachers’ careers 
found that successful principals collabo- 
rated with teacher leaders and were re- 
spectful of teaching culture, providing 
support for teachers in various ways. The 
principals were committed to student aca- 
demic excellence and to building teachers’ 
commitment and capacity to pursue this 
collective goal. Most important, the re- 
sponsibility for sustaining insfructional 
improvement was shared among a broad 
group of school- community members. 

No school is exactly like the next, yet 
virtually all school leaders face challenges 
similar in nature to those described earlier. 
So, what do principals do to improve in- 
stmction in a distributed-leadership ar- 
rangement? How might the broader distri- 
bution of responsibility for insfructional 
improvement alter the principal’s role as 
the “fonnaf ’ leader in the school? The next 
section highlights two examples from the 
literature of distributed-leadership prac- 
tices that emphasize improving literacy 
instmction and illustrate that quality pro- 
fessional development focused on as- 
pects of literacy learning, as well as other 
content areas, can become an essential 
component of teachers’ and administra- 
tors’ routine work. 

Distributed Instructional Leadership 

Slattford Elementary School 

At Slattford Elementary School 
(pseudonym), teachers meet in grade-level 
teams for a half-day biweekly to examine 
their current practice in relation to school 
goals for improving learning. Recently, 
Slatfford’s kindergarten teachers have de- 
signed an inquiry plan to deliver the best 
instmction to second-language students. 
Each teacher observes two second-lan- 
guage students every month in the class- 
room and in the schoolyard. Teachers 
record their data in progress charts, updat- 
ing them every month at the meetings. 
The teachers compare observations and 



make infonried changes in practice that 
respond to their students’ specific needs, 
such as developing games and lessons 
that are conducive to language produc- 
tion, or redistributing students periodically 
for more intensive work in homogeneous 
language groups. 

Slattford ’s principal, Tom Phillips 
(pseudonym), participates in each meeting 
and works with individual teachers to de- 
velop evaluation criteria for improved lit- 
eracy instmction. He also gives teachers 
feedback from his classroom observa- 
tions. Phillips’ role in this effort is to un- 
derstand the needs of students in context, 
to guide and sfructure teacher leadership 
activity in service of those needs, to sup- 
port teacher leaders’ efforts with ample 
allocation of time for teachers to meet, and 
to participate as an active learner in the 
process of inquiry with teachers. 

New Harbor Elementary School 

At New Harbor Elementary School 
(pseudonym), teachers meet in “midday 
blocks” each day for 90 minutes of profes- 
sional development. The format of the 
meetings varies; teachers debate insfruc- 
tional theory and practice, try to solve 
problems that have come up or are likely 
to come up in their classrooms, discuss 
curriculum, commiserate, seek advice, offer 
encouragement, or quietly reflect on or re- 
fine a lesson plan. In one instance, teach- 
ers were asked to analyze a piece of stu- 
dent writing to detenriine the next step in 
instmction. Using samples of work from 
the two students they each had decided 
to use for yearlong case studies, they of- 
fered suggestions for how best to improve 
each student’s writing. 

New Harbor’s principal, Terry Barton 
(pseudonym), evaluates teachers on lit- 
eracy and math instmction. Barton takes 
notes on student-teacher interaction dur- 
ing class instmction and leaves the teach- 
ers with questions regarding their practice. 
The teachers reflect on their classroom ac- 
tions during a follow-up meeting with Bar- 
ton. Curriculum and classroom-assign- 
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merit decisions are rooted in data about 
how well the processes serve children. 

Leadership Lessons 

Five key themes emerge from the 
cases presented here. The themes capture 
the essence of how the principals promote 
and distribute leadership for learning. 
Each theme is discussed below. 

Persistent, Public Focus on Learning 
Principals need to establish nonus, 
beliefs, and goals within the school com- 
munity that are learning-focused, both for 
students and for professionals, and then 
consistently support those goals. In the 
school cases, each principal maintains a 
public focus on aspects of literacy learn- 
ing that is tied to the mission of the 
school. The principals illustrate through 
their words and actions with students, 
teachers, and parents that high-quality 
literacy teaching and learning matter. 
Teachers and administrators work to- 
gether to co-construct this focus, and 
each principal evaluates teaching prac- 
tices in reference to the focus. 

Inquiry-Based Improvement 

The principals and teachers of both 
schools employ approaches to ongoing 
inquiry that involve examining student- 
achievement data, collected from various 
sources, that is focused on particular con- 
tent areas or student populations targeted 
for improvement. The primary means for 
insfructional improvement are conversa- 
tions among the teachers and principals 
themselves. An inquiry-based approach 
gives voice and merit to the views of all 
school community members in the devel- 
opment, implementation, communication, 
and evaluation of a focused effort that de- 
fines the school’s most important work. 
The case-school principals also attend to 
the learning skills teachers will need in or- 
der to carry out a cycle of inquiry (e.g., de- 
veloping accountability frameworks). 
Teachers receive ongoing professional 
development in these skills so that the 
skills may eventually become a regular 
part of their professional repertoire. 

Structural Supports 

Perhaps more than any other aspect 



of principal leadership, the creation of 
structures that enable teachers to have 
time together focused on teaching and 
learning issues is key. Mobilizing time 
and people around organizational pur- 
poses creates a work environment that 
motivates and sustains continual ef- 
fort toward identified goals for improving 
teaching and learning. The case-school 
principals use available time and re- 
sources to allow teachers to meet for 
ongoing professional development. 

Shared Responsibility for Decisions 

Principals have to be willing to share 
leadership functions traditionally associ- 
ated with the role. Principals who are suc- 
cessful in building leadership capacity and 
promoting insfructional improvement ask 
questions, explore data, and engage the 
faculty and the broader community in ef- 
forts to accomplish school goals. Success- 
ful principals recognize expertise in others 
and provide ways for it to bloom; for ex- 
ample, individuals who have expertise in 
literacy teaching and learning take leader- 
ship in that area. 

Principal Participation as a Learner 

Principals who participate as a learner 
in classrooms and professional-develop- 
ment sessions demonstrate that learning 
is important. Furthermore, they deepen 
their own understanding and ability to 
contribute to the important dialogue about 
improving insfruction in content areas. In 
promoting high-quality literacy teaching, 
the ability to lead is rooted in the leaders’ 
thinking, beliefs, and understanding about 
literacy and literacy insfruction. Develop- 
ing knowledge of good literacy instruction 
and how to speak the language of instruc- 
tion with teachers by actively partici- 
pating in professional-development 
efforts builds leaders’ credibility and frust, 
and focuses their ability to scrutinize 
insfructional practices. 

Conclusion 

In the current landscape of chal- 
lenges facing school leadership, improv- 
ing teaching and learning emerges as the 
primary responsibility. The principal’s role 
in fulfilling this responsibility remains cm- 
cial. Yet consistent with current notions of 



leadership distribution, principals cannot 
accomplish all that is expected without the 
careful and fhoughtfiil leadership offeach- 
ers and ofhers in the school. The building 
of such partnerships requires principals to 
focus clearly and consistently on a vision 
for learning, and to promote inquiry into 
practice through the creation of sfructures 
that support collaborative work focused 
on improving teaching and learning. By 
distributing leadership for insfructional 
improvement and taking seriously their 
own ongoing, professional learning, prin- 
cipals can work in concert with others to 
accomplish great results for students. 
(Teachers, continued from p. 3) 

Conclusion 

Research indicates that the most ef- 
fective teachers adapt instruction to fit 
situational needs, and that the way to de- 
velop adaptive teachers is through educa- 
tive professional development that strives 
to promote autonomy and decision mak- 
ing. However, as pointed out in a recent 
article, the professional-development de- 
bate is not necessarily responsive to re- 
search evidence, because positions are 
essentially ideological, and different val- 
ues lead to different positions. Research 
supporting educative professional devel- 
opment is minimized by those who feel 
pressured to find a “quick fix” for strug- 
gling readers and by those who object to 
increasing financial investment in 
teachers. Therefore, to improve reading 
achievement through professional devel- 
opment, we must not be naive about the 
difficulty of the task, and we must be pro- 
active in pursuit of the goal. 

(K-3 Teachers, continued from p. 8) 

Professional development can show 
teachers how to use informal classroom 
assessments to evaluate students’ perfor- 
mance in the five components of reading 
instruction. For example, the Yopp-Singer 
Phonemic Awareness Test can assist 
teachers in determining which students 
may need assistance in phonemic aware- 
ness and which children come to class not 
needing such support. Thus, informal as- 
sessment can be used as a basis for 
providing students with instruction 
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and practice. 

Professional Development for K-3 
Teachers: The Process 

What professional-development 
activities are most likely to help teach- 
ers adopt new instmctional strategies 
and procedures for teaching reading 
in their primary classrooms? Research 
suggests that the traditional service 
delivery model, typically a “one-shof ’ 
workshop, is ineffective for improving 
teachers’ classroom instruction; 
rather, teachers need ongoing assis- 
tance and support as they imple- 
ment new instructional strategies in 
their classrooms. 

Effective professional-develop- 
ment programs offer (a) theoretical 
knowledge of instructional strategies, 
(b) mentor teachers to demonstrate 
the strategies with students, (c) time 
to practice the strategies in the class- 
room, and (d) feedback and in-class 
coaching from mentor teachers. These 
features of a professional-develop- 
ment program increase the likelihood 
that teachers will take ownership of 



the instructional strategies and use 
them daily in their classrooms. 

Conclusion 

Teaching primary-grade children to 
read is a complex task, involving a 
myriad of organizational and instruc- 
tional decisions. To teach primary chil- 
dren effectively, teachers need support 
and assistance through ongoing and 
continuous professional development. 
Professional-development activities for 
teachers should include opportunities 
to learn about theory, research, and 
practice (including the five components 
of reading); effective classroom organi- 
zation techniques; and how to assess 
student progress. Other necessary ac- 
tivities include having teachers observe 
model lessons by mentor teachers and 
others, and then practicing new strate- 
gies in their own classrooms with sup- 
port from mentor teachers. If all of these 
elements are not incorporated into pro- 
fessional-development efforts, profes- 
sional-teachers will not receive the 
support they need to help children de- 
velop high literacy skills. ^ 



(Salient, continued from p. 1 1) 
teaching skills and teaching content. 

Conclusion 

Similar to those individuals 
who write about the relationships 
between adolescents and adults as 
they engage in multiple forms of 
literacy within and against the back- 
drop of the digital world, we be- 
lieve that knowing how adolescent- 
adult relationships develop, change, 
or sustain themselves over time is 
key to understanding adolescents 
and their multiliteracies in New T imes . 
With this kind of knowledge, pro- 
fessional-development experts are 
less likely to make inappropriate as- 
sumptions about what is salient for 
teaching and learning in the con- 
tent areas, and instead recognize 
that professional-development efforts 
should include a focus on incorpo- 
rating adolescent multiliteracies and 
collaborative activities into literacy 
instruction. 



